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Part  I 

Getting  Into  OCS 


SO  YOU’RE  GOING  TO  OCS? 


Approximately  one  in  ten  of  the  men  who  have  entered  or  will  enter 
the  Army  will  be  needed  as  commissioned  officers.  The  current  need 
for  qualified  officer  candidates  is  recognized  within  the  Army  as  per¬ 
manent.  On  basis  of  the  only  fixed  requirement  for  O.C.S.,  a  score  of 
110  or  better  in  the  Army  General  Classification  Test,  40  percent  of  the 
men  in  the  Army  may  apply.  The  soldier  who  understands  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job  of  being  an  officer  can  best  prepare  for,  secure,  and 
make  progress  in  that  job.  He  will  be  the  one  of  four  who  are  eligible 
who  will  qualify.  The  problem  is  to  select  these  potential  leaders,  provide 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  ability  and  complete  the  necessary  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  a  very  short  time  before  they  are  assigned  to  duty. 

“How  soon  may  I  apply  for  Officer  Candidate  School?  .  .  .  Have  I 
experience  enough  to  be  considered  for  the  Ordnance  School?  ...  I 
was  an  accountant.  Do  you  think  I’m  qualified  for  the  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment”?  These  and  hundreds  of  related  questions  clearly  indicated  the 
need  of  presentation  of  information  regarding  Officer  Candidate  Schools 
in  some  form  other  than  contained  in  War  Department  publications. 

The  original  intention  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  contained  in 
this  booklet  was  to  make  it  available  to  personnel  at  the  local  station. 
Both  the  amount  of  material  and  the  time  involved  in  collating  it  pointed 
directly  to  the  need  of  a  wider  distribution  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
project.  With  some  encouragement  by  those  interested  in  a  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates  and  by  those  who  perhaps  gained  some  benefit  from 
the  discussions  leading  to  the  preparation  of  the  booklet,  the  first  course 
was  followed. 

A  knowledge  of  the  basic  requirements  of  the  various  branches  of 
service,  of  the  preparation  required  for  each  and  of  the  standards  of  ac¬ 
complishment  demanded  of  the  Officer  Candidate  is  essential  in  making 
an  intelligent  application. 

The  material  assembled  in  this  booklet  has  been  arranged  to  present  to 
the  prospective  applicant  the  requirements  of  the  position  which  he  seeks. 
It  is  intended  to  help  him  look  upon  his  application  for  O.  C.  S.  in  the 
same  way  that  he  would  consider  an  application  for  any  other  job.  The 
successful  applicant  whether  in  the  Army  or  out  of  it,  doesn’t  ask  for 
just  a  job.  He  asks  for  a  specific  job  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications. 
For  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  these  qualifications 
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are  extremely  general  but  at  the  same  time  exacting  in  character.  No 
better  expression  of  them  can  be  given  than  the  phrase  used  in  the  com¬ 
mission  itself,  “That  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  pa¬ 
triotism,  valor,  fidelity  and  abilities  of - ”  One  further  purpose  is  in¬ 

tended.  Not  every  candidate  will  complete  his  training  and  secure  a 
commission.  A  knowledge  of  requirements  and  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  will  provide  an  understanding  of  the  reason.  Such  lack  of  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  O.  C.  S.  course  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  failure 
but  rather  as  a  preparation  better  to  serve  in  a  non-commissioned  capacity 
until  such  time  that  another  opportunity  to  qualify  is  obtained. 

Warrant  Officer  Martin  Goldenring  and  officer  candidate  Tino  Suarez, 
who  had  experience  in  practically  all  enlisted  grades  and  especially  as 
Company  Clerks,  prepared  the  subject  matter  of  this  book.  The  Editors 
are  very  grateful  for  the  suggestions  and  ideas  given  them  by  members 
of  Preliminary  and  Final  Selection  Boards;  for  valuable  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  staff  of  the  Infantry  fournal;  and  for  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  various  Officer  Candidate  Schools  in  supplying  much 
of  the  material.  The  Editors,  however,  are  entirely  responsible  for  the 
contents,  which  is  in  no  way  an  expression  of  official  War  Department 
opinion. 

Nelson  A.  Voorhees, 

Major ,  Infantry. 

Governors  Island 
March,  1943. 


* 
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HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 


Eligibility.  Any  warrant  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  active  service,  may 
at  any  time  apply  to  attend  an  Officer  Candidate  School  if  he  meets  the 
following  qualifications: 

Age.  An  applicant  must  have  attained  his  18th  birthday  and  must 
not  have  passed  his  46th  birthday  on  the  date  of  completion  of  the  course 
for  which  selected,  except  that  maximum  age  for  enrollment  in  the 
Army  Administration  School  will  be  50  years  and  6  months. 

Citizenship.  An  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  a  citizen  of  a  cobelligerent  or  friendly  coun¬ 
try  who  otherwise  possesses  the  same  qualifications  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Character.  Applicants  must  be  of  excellent  character.  No  applicant 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  confinement  in  a  penitentiary,  or  who  has 
been  convicted  under  the  92d,  93d,  or  94th  Articles  of  War,  or  for  an 
offense  which  is  denounced  as  a  felony  by  any  Federal  law  will  be 
eligible.  No  applicant  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  military  offense  of  a 
less  serious  nature  will  be  accepted  unless  his  service  has  been  exemplary 
since  his  conviction. 

Length  of  Service.  An  applicant  must  have  three  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  enrollment.  Under 
exceptional  circumstances  this  may  be  waived  by  the  commanding  officer, 
but  in  any  case  a  selected  applicant  must  have  completed  basic  training. 

Intelligence.  A  score  of  110  or  higher  in  the  Army  General  Classifi¬ 
cation  Test,  given  to  all  enlisted  men  upon  entrance  into  the  service  is 
required.  This  minimum  score  represents  a  level  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  ability  of  the  average  adult,  and  attaining  it  will  present  no 
serious  difficulty  to  the  soldier  of  average  intelligence. 

Leadership.  An  applicant  must  have  demonstrated  high  qualities  of 
leadership  during  his  period  of  service,  or  prior  to  his  entrance  into  the 
service.  (An  applicant’s  detailed  statement  of  civilian  experience  is  help¬ 
ful  in  revealing  this.) 

Education.  These  pre-requisites  can  best  be  judged  by  reference  to 
the  course  of  study  of  the  individual  school  selected.  In  general,  the 
applicant  should  have  had  such  educational  preparation  as  will  enable 
him  to  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  of  instruction.  In  certain  cases, 
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technical  experience  is  desirable  as  outlined  in  the  curricula  of  the 
individual  schools. 

Physical  requirements.  In  general,  applicants  should  be  of  good 
health  and  conform  to  the  following  standards: 

Height.  Between  60  and  78  inches. 

Weight.  Not  less  than  105  pounds  and  as  indicated  in  the  table 
below.  Overweight  is  allowed  as  a  rule  to  the  extent  of  thirty  pounds 
above  standard,  but  it  may  be  greater  or  less  depending  on  the  examining 
physician’s  opinion  whether  the  overweight  seriously  interferes  with 
military  training,  (see  Tables  on  page  6,  7,  and  8) 

Chest.  Minimum  requirements  as  in  the  table  below. 


Table  of  Standard  and  Minimum  Acceptable  Measurements  of  Height,  Weight, 

and  Circumference  of  Chest 


Height 

Standard 

Minimum 

Weight 

Chest 

measurement 
at  expiration 

Weight 

Chest 

measurement 
at  expiration 

60 

116 

31/4 

105 

283/4 

61 

119 

31  % 

107 

29 

62 

122 

31/4 

109 

29% 

63 

125 

32 

111 

29% 

64 

128 

32% 

113 

293/ 

65 

132 

32% 

115 

30 

66 

136 

323/4 

117 

30% 

67 

140 

33 

121 

30/2 

68 

144 

33/4 

125 

30% 

69 

148 

33% 

129 

31 

70 

152 

333/ 

133 

31% 

71 

156 

34 

137 

31% 

72 

160 

34% 

141 

31 3/ 

73 

164 

34% 

145 

32 

74 

168 

343/ 

149 

32% 

75 

172 

35 

153 

32% 

76 

176 

35% 

157 

323/ 

77 

180 

35% 

161 

33 

78 

184 

353/ 

165 

33% 

The  above  table,  taken  from  Mobilization  Regulations  1-9  sets  forth 
the  minimum  standards  as  prescribed  in  Army  Regulations  625-5.  Age 
variations,  and  maximum  weight  allowances  are  taken  from  the  table 
below,  prescribed  in  Army  Regulation  40-105.  All  borderline  cases  will 
of  course  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining  physician. 
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STANDARDS  OF  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND  CHEST  MEASUREMENTS 


Age 

18-20 

21-25 

26-30 

Minimum  chest 

requirements 

at  expiration 

Height,  Inches 

Minimum 

Standard 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Standard 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Standard 

Maximum 

60 

105 

117 

146 

108 

120 

150 

110 

122 

153 

29 

61 

107 

119 

149 

110 

122 

153 

112 

124 

155 

2914 

62 

109 

121 

151 

112 

124 

155 

113 

126 

158 

29/ 

63 

112 

124 

155 

113 

126 

158 

115 

128 

160 

29/4 

64 

114 

127 

159 

115 

128 

160 

118 

131 

164 

30 

65 

117 

130 

163 

119 

132 

165 

121 

135 

169 

30 

66 

120 

133 

166 

122 

136 

170 

125 

139 

174 

30/4 

67 

123 

137 

171 

126 

140 

175 

129 

143 

179 

30 /2 

68 

127 

141 

176 

130 

144 

180 

132 

147 

184 

303/4 

69 

130 

145 

181 

133 

148 

185 

136 

151 

189 

31 

70 

134 

149 

186 

137 

152 

190 

139 

155 

194 

31/4 

71 

138 

153 

191 

140 

156 

195 

143 

159 

199 

31/4 

72 

141 

157 

196 

145 

161 

201 

148 

164 

205 

32/4 

73 

145 

161 

201 

149 

166 

208 

152 

169 

211 

323/ 

74 

148 

165 

206 

154 

171 

214 

157 

174 

218 

33 /2 

75 

152 

169 

211 

158 

176 

220 

161 

179 

224 

34 /z 

76 

156 

173 

216 

163 

181 

226 

166 

184 

230 

343/ 

77 

159 

177 

221 

167 

186 

232 

170 

189 

236 

35/ 

78 

163 

181 

226 

172 

191 

239 

175 

194 

242 

353/ 

Vision .  A  minimum  vision  of  20/100  in  each  eye,  correctible  to 
20/40  in  either  eye,  when  no  organic  disease  of  either  eye  exists,  is 
required. 

Exceptions.  Applicants  whose  visual  acuity  is  not  less  than 
20/200  in  each  eye  without  glasses  and  is  correctible  to  20/20  in  one  eye 
and  20/40  in  the  other  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  will  be  eligible 
for  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  general  service 
duty  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  Administrative  installations,  Medical 
Administrative  Corps,  Corps  of  Military  Police,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
Finance  Department,  Ordnance  Department,  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
and  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department. 

Standards  of  physical  examination; 

The  weight  for  each  height  for  the  age  group  26-30  is  the  ideal  one  to 
maintain  thereafter.  For  age  after  this  age  group,  a  minimum  allowance 
of  not  more  than  10  percent  below  will  be  acceptable. 
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WEIGHT  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  FROM  AR  40-105 


Age 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-64 

Minimum  chest 

requirements 

at  expiration 

Height,  Inches 

Standard 

Maximum 

Standard 

Maximum 

Standard 

Maximum 

Standard 

Maximum 

Standard 

Maximum 

60 

125 

157 

128 

160 

131 

164 

133 

166 

135 

169 

29 

61 

127 

159 

130 

163 

133 

166 

135 

169 

137 

171 

29*4 

62 

129 

161 

132 

165 

135 

169 

137 

171 

139 

174 

29*4 

63 

131 

164 

134 

168 

137 

171 

139 

174 

141 

176 

29% 

64 

134 

168 

137 

171 

140 

175 

142 

178 

144 

180 

30 

65 

138 

173 

141 

176 

144 

180 

146 

183 

148 

185 

30 

66 

142 

178 

145 

181 

148 

185 

150 

188 

152 

190 

30% 

67 

146 

183 

149 

186 

152 

190 

154 

193 

156 

195 

30  >/2 

68 

150 

188 

153 

191 

156 

195 

158 

198 

160 

200 

30% 

69 

154 

193 

157 

196 

160 

200 

162 

203 

164 

205 

31 

70 

158 

198 

161 

201 

164 

205 

166 

208 

168 

210 

31% 

71 

162 

203 

165 

206 

168 

210 

170 

213 

172 

215 

31% 

72 

167 

209 

170 

213 

173 

216 

175 

219 

177 

221 

32% 

73 

172 

215 

175 

219 

178 

223 

180 

225 

182 

228 

32% 

74 

177 

221 

180 

225 

183 

229 

185 

231 

187 

234 

33% 

75 

182 

228 

185 

231 

188 

235 

190 

238 

192 

240 

34% 

76 

187 

234 

190 

238 

193 

241 

195 

244 

197 

246 

34% 

77 

192 

240 

195 

244 

198 

248 

200 

250 

202 

253 

35% 

78 

198 

246 

200 

250 

203 

254 

205 

256 

207 

259 

35% 

A  candidate  whose  weight  falls  at  the  extremes  of  either  the  minimum 
or  maximum  range  is  acceptable  only  when  he  is  obviously  active,  of 
firm  musculature  and  evidently  vigorous  and  healthy. 

A  minimum  chest  expansion  of  2  inches  will  be  required. 

For  flying  training  no  candidate  will  be  considered  whose  weight  is 
above  200  pounds. 

Hearing.  A  minimum  of  15/20  in  one  ear  and  20/20  in  the  other, 
using  a  low-conversational-voice  test,  is  required. 

Teeth.  The  only  dental  requirements  are  that  the  applicant’s 
teeth  be  free  from  serious  decay  and  infection,  and  that  where  teeth  are 
missing  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  artificial  teeth  to  insure  efficient 
mastication  of  a  normal  diet. 

Limited  Service.  The  above  standards,  combined  with  other  criteria 
specifically  mentioned  in  Army  Regulation  40-105,  are  qualifying  for 
general  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
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States.  Those  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  above  standards,  but  who 
do  meet  the  standards  for  general  or  limited  service  set  forth  in  Mo¬ 
bilization  Regulations  1-9  are  eligible  for  attendance  at  the  Army 
Administrative,  Medical  Administrative,  Adjutant  General,  and  Army 
Air  Forces  (administrative  and  statistical  only)  officer  candidate  schools, 
and  for  appointment  for  limited  service  only. 

In  general,  the  following  policies  will  govern  the  assignment  of  limited 
service  officers: 

(1)  Officers  on  duty  on  a  limited  service  status  may  be  assigned  to 
oversea  service,  provided  the  physical  defect  is  of  a  static  nature,  non¬ 
progressive,  and  not  subject  to  the  development  of  complications.  Such 
defects  include  defective  vision,  defective  hearing,  dental  defects,  and 
static  orthopedic  conditions. 

(2)  Officers  on  a  limited  service  status  with  waivers  for  cardio¬ 
vascular,  genito-urinary,  gastro-intestinal,  psycho-neurotic,  or  endocrine 
conditions  will  not  be  assigned  for  oversea  service,  but  will  be  retained 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  assignment  of  any  limited  service  officer  to  overseas 
service  he  will  be  given  a  physical  examination  of  the  final  type  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  disqualifying  defect  of  the  categories  outlined  in 
Paragraph  2  exists.  If  any  such  defect  is  revealed  as  a  result  of  this  exam¬ 
ination,  the  officer  will  be  retained  within  the  continental  United  States. 

Special  Conditions  For  Administrative  Schools 

Applications  will  be  accepted  for  the  Army  Administration,  Quarter¬ 
master,  Medical  Administrative,  and  Finance  Officer  Candidates  School 
only  from  applicants  who  are: 

(1)  More  than  35  years  of  age. 

(2)  If  less  than  35,  classified  as  “limited  service.” 

(3)  If  less  than  35,  and  general  service,  assigned  to  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  services,  Medical  Department,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Finance  De¬ 
partment,  Ordnance  Department,  Chemical  Warfare  Service  or  Corps 
of  Military  Police. 

Candidates  who  do  not  fall  into  one  of  the  categories  above  must  apply 
for  admission  to  a  school  other  than  Army  Administration,  Quarter¬ 
master,  Medical  Administration,  and  Finance,  and  only  if  not  found 
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qualified  for  any  other  school,  will  they  be  given  consideration  for  any 
of  the  four  schools  mentioned  above. 

Waiver.  If  the  applicant’s  final  type  physical  examination  reveals 
minor  disqualifying  defects,  the  applicant  may  request  a  waiver  of  the 
defects  by  letter  (through  channels)  to  the  commander  in  whose  juris¬ 
diction  he  is  serving.  These  commanders  are  authorized  to  grant  such 
waivers. 

Aliens.  Eligible  alien  applicants  will  not  be  accepted  until  clearance 
has  been  obtained  from  the  G-2  of  the  service  command,  division,  or 
corresponding  echelon  under  which  the  unit  is  serving.  The  candidate 
need  take  no  action  on  this. 

Volunteer  Officer  Candidates.*  (VOC)  Any  Selective  Service  Regis¬ 
trant  less  than  38  years  of  age  who  is  classified  as  III-A,  and  who  is 
qualified  for  1-A  with  the  sole  exception  of  dependency,  and  who  meets 
the  other  requirements  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  may  volunteer  for  in¬ 
duction  in  order  to  compete  for  selection  as  an  officer  candidate  for  any 
one  of  the  following  schools.  This  list  may  be  changed  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  from  time  to  time. 

Armored  Force,  Cavalry,  Chemical  Warfare,  Coast  Artillery  (Harbor 
Defense  and  Anti-aircraft),  Engineers,  Field  Artillery,  Infantry,  Military 
Police,  Ordnance,  Signal,  Tank  Destroyer. 

A  Volunteer  Officer  Candidate  must  make  application  at  his  own  local 
board,  and  if  found  qualified  by  a  preliminary  examining  board,  will  be 
inducted  into  the  Army  to  be  assigned  to  an  appropriate  replacement 
training  center.  A  VOC  may,  for  reasonable  cause,  ask  for  relief  from 
active  duty.  If  the  applicant  has  been  transferred  to  a  school  and  fails  to 
qualify  for  a  commission  he  may  also  ask  for  relief  from  active  duty.  In 
either  case  he  will  be  discharged  and  sent  to  his  home,  and  can  then  be 
re-inducted  only  through  the  usual  processes  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Making  Application.  The  requirements  for  each  individual  school 
are  stated  elsewhere  in  this  book,  together  with  the  courses  of  study  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  schools  themselves.  These  will  give  the  candidate  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  where  his  qualifications  can  serve  to  best  advantage.  How¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  be  too  much  stressed  that  the  applicant  consider  all  schools 
before  he  makes  a  final  choice.  This  is  because  every  branch  has  an  allot¬ 
ment  (the  privilege  of  sending  a  certain  number  of  candidates  to  a 

*  No  new  applicants  will  be  accepted  after  February  20,  1943. 
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school)  or  can  get  an  allotment  to  every  school  *  for  a  qualified  candidate. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  enlisted  man  in  a  Quartermaster  Unit  would  do 
well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  Infantry  or  Field  Artillery,  if  he  is 
qualified  for  these  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  allotment  to  the  Quarter¬ 
master  School  from  his  unit  would  be  large,  but  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  even  larger,  whereas  only  a  few  men  in  his  branch  would 
think  of  applying  for  schools  of  the  other  arms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demand  for  officer  personnel  in  the  technical 
arms  and  services,  Field  Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Anti-aircraft  Artillery,  Signal  Corps,  and 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  propor¬ 
tionate  strength  of  these  arms  and  services,  and  the  qualified  candidate, 
making  application  for  one  or  more  of  these  schools,  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  selected. 

The  applicant  should  therefore  pay  careful  attention  to  alternate 
choices  and  indicate  them  intelligently  on  the  application  form,  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Placement  Questionnaire  that  he  must  fill  out  in  order  to  apply. 
Study  carefully  the  sample  form  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Note  that  it 
states  as  attractively  as  possible  the  military  and  civilian  career  of  Private 
John  Doe. 

One  having  applied,  the  candidate  is  next  faced  with  the  preliminary 
interview  by  an  examining  board.  This  board  has  the  right  to  stop  the 
application  from  further  consideration  if  it  concludes  that  the  applicant 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  War  Department  directives, 
or  it  may  send  the  application  to  the  final  selection  board  with  an  estimate 
of  the  applicant’s  capabilities  and  potential  value  as  an  officer.  War  De¬ 
partment  AGO  Form  240  reproduced  on  page  13,  is  the  official  interview 
guide  and  rating  scale  for  the  preliminary  examining  board.  Although 
its  use  is  optional,  rating  scales  of  similar  nature  are  in  almost  universal 
use,  and  close  study  of  this  form  will  give  the  prospective  candidate  a 
clear  idea  of  what  points  to  emphasize  during  the  interview.  More 
detailed  information  is  contained  in  Paragraph  34  of  Army  Regulation 
625-5. 

Unless  the  quota  is  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  a  candidate  should  obtain  a  rating  of  “very  satisfactory”  to 
receive  any  consideration  at  all  for  final  selection. 

#  Except  that  Army  Ground  Forces  cannot  get  an  allotment  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  Adminis¬ 
tration  Schools. 
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The  Interview.  There  arc  certain  intangibles  that  can  and  do  influence 
the  board’s  opinion.  The  first  of  these  is  appearance  and  method  of 
reporting  to  the  board. 

Be  neat.  Buttons  should  be  polished,  shoes  shined,  and  nothing  but 
government  issue  clothes  worn. 

Report  to  the  board  as  if  you  were  reporting  for  duty.  Come  in, 
approach  the  chairman  of  the  board,  stand  at  attention,  salute,  and  say 
“Pvt.  Jones  reporting  to  the  president  of  the  board.”  Remember  that  the 
men  on  the  board  are  officers,  looking  at  you  as  a  potential  officer.  Don’t 

FORM  FOR  INTERVIEWING  AND  'RANKING  APPLICANTS 
FOR  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOLS 


Applicant  _ _ _ l _ " _ _ _  Age _ 

(Last  name)  (First  name)  (Middle  name) 

Applicant’s  organization  . . . . .  . . . . . . . 

Interviewer _  Date _  Time _ 

The  period  of  service  of  most  applicants  has  been  too  short  to  afford  much  information  about  leader¬ 
ship.  The  items  in  this  form  aid  the  interviewer  in  determining  the  amount  of  leadership  behavior  that 
the  applicant  has  shown  in  his  life  history  before  induction.  This  information,  with  proper  allowances 
for  the  applicant’s  age  and  opportunities,  gives  the  interviewer  a  good  basis  for  judging  how  well  he 
will  respond  to  leadership  training  in  the  future. 

Ask  questions  informally,  following  where  possible  the  items  in  this  form.  As  required,  ask  “Why?”, 
“When  was  that?”,  or  “What  happened  after  that?”.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  do  this  often,  however. 
Allow  the  applicant  to  qualify  his  statements  of  his  own  accord  whenever  he  starts  to  do  so.  Once  he  has 
begun  to  talk  about  a  pertinent  part  of  his  life  history,  his  own  story  yields  more  significant  information 
than  does  cross-questioning.  Throughout  the  interview  look  for  indications  of  the  applicant’s  skill  in 
getting  other  people  to  work  together  and  to  exert  group  effort. 

• 

Section  I.  By  asking  the  applicant  about  the  following  items,  judge  his  opportunities  for  leader¬ 
ship  development  during  early  life.  Suitable  notations  should  be  made  in  the  space  at  the  right  so  that 
the  important  points  can  be  reviewed  easily  at  the  close  of  the  interview. 

1.  Applicant’s  home  State  and  town. 


2.  Occupations  and  special  interests  of  parents. 


3.  Intactness  of  family  until  applicant  reached 
maturity.  Did  either  parent  die,  or  were  they 
separated  or  divorced  ? 


4.  Applicant’s  brothers  and  sisters.  Are  they  older 
or  younger  than  applicant? 


5.  Responsibilities  assumed  by  applicant  in  his  early 
family  relationships. 


6.  Instances  in  which  he  took  the  lead  in  normal 
“gang”  activities  outside  the  home. 


W.  D.,  A.  G.  O.  Form  No.  240 
September  14,  1942 


16 — 3  mes  ~  I 


slouch,  stand  at  attention  until  you  are  given  “at  ease.”  Don't  sit  down 
unless  you’re  told  to.  Don’t  answer  any  questions  that  you’re  not  asked. 
Be  concise  and  to  the  point.  If  you  have  extensive  civilian  experience, 
remember  how  you  listed  the  items  on  the  application,  try  to  anticipate 
the  board’s  questions,  and  have  in  mind  coherent  answers  for  them.  If 


SECTION  II.  By  asking  the  applicant  about  the  following,  judge  the  extent  to  which  he  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunities  for  leadership  up  to  about  age  22. 

1.  Main  interests  developed  during  high  school 

years  (age  14-18). 

2.  Activities  in  groups,  clubs,  and  organizations 

during  high  school  years. 

3.  Main  interests  during  college  years,  or  if  not  in 

college,  during  years  when  he  was  18-22 

4.  If  there  were  obstacles  to  his  educational  develop¬ 

ment  during  college  years,  what  did  he  do 
about  such  obstacles? 

5.  If  the  directions  of  his  development  changed  dur¬ 

ing  this  period,  were  the  changes  for  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  and  for  the  better? 

6.  Specific  activities  (not  just  membership)  in 

groups,  clubs,  or  organizations  during  these 
years. 

7.  Offices  held  in  organizations  during  these  years. 

What  did  applicant  do  to  become  elected,  and 
what  did  he  do  after  election?  Discount 
offices  held  by  rotation. 

8.  Sports  activities,  especially  coaching,  promoting, 

and  refereeing. 

9.  Responsibilities  on  important  summer  jobs  held 

during  college  years. 

10.  Promotions,  raises,  and  supervisory  experience, 
if  any,  obtained  prior  to  age  22. 

It  frequently  happens  that  younger  men  are  underrated  because  too  little  time  is  spent  interviewing 
them.  It  is  true  that  most  younger  applicants  can  show  comparatively  little  objective  evidence  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  life  histories,  but  this  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  interview  them  intensively.  To 
improve  judgments  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  information  available,  it  is  recommended  that 
points  like  those  in  Section  II  be  gone  over  twice  in  interviewing  younger  applicants. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  judge  older  applicants  against  relatively  high  standards  of  attained 
leadership  as  compared  to  the  standards  used  for  younger  men.  The  applicant  aged  30,  for  example,  has 
had  8  more  years  to  accumulate  leadership  experience  than  the  applicant  aged  22.  Yet  it  is  known  that 
the  average  leadership  performance  of  younger  candidates  is  equal  to  that  of  older  candidates  after  2 
months  of  training  in  an  officer  candidate  school.  It  follows  that  responses  to  the  questions  on  the  next 
page  may  be  used  to  judge  leadership  capacity  among  older  men,  provided  the  interviewer  makes  suitable 
allowances  for  the  age  factor.  Except  for  unusual  circumstances,  failure  of  an  older  applicant  to  show 
substantial  leadership  development  since  leaving  college  should  be  taken  as  a  negative  sign. 
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you  think  you  are  specially  qualified,  say  so,  but  be  sure  you  know  what 
you’re  talking  about,  and  make  it  directly  relevant  to  the  specific  course 
of  a  specific  school.  Above  all  don’t  attempt  to  have  the  board  decide 
which  school  you  ought  to  attend.  If  the  board,  of  its  own  volition  rec¬ 
ommends  another  school,  take  it.  It  usually  means  they’ll  give  you  a 
better  rating  for  that  one  because  they  think  you’re  better  qualified  for  it. 


Section  III. 

1.  What  has  the  applicant  done  each  year  since  he 
was  22  years  old? 


2.  If  he  changed  his  line  of  work  or  his  jobs  during 
this  period,  were  there  substantial  reasons  for 
such  changes? 


3.  Has  he  tried  to  get  further  training,  either  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  work  or  outside  of  it? 


4.  What  work  has  he  done  involving  the  training  or 
the  supervision  of  others? 


5.  What  promotions  or  salary  increases  has  he 
obtained? 


6.  In  what  group  activities  has  he  participated  dur¬ 
ing  this  period? 


7.  Has  he  gained  recognition,  held  a  responsible 
office,  or  otherwise  made  contributions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  activities? 


Evaluation. — First. — Consider  what  things  this  applicant  has  actually  done  that  indicate  capacity 
to  lead  others.  In  a  second  lieutenant  this  capacity  involves  handling  men,  taking  care  of  them,  and 
getting  their  willing  cooperation  as  a  team  as  well  as  their  prompt  obedience.  Success  as  a  leader  either 
in  or  out  of  the  Army  involves  ability  to  plan  the  work  of  a  group,  to  assign  responsibilities,  to  make  deci¬ 
sions,  to  time  instructions,  and  to  keep  men  working  with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  lost  motion. 
Capacity  to  do  these  things  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  past  performance  as  a  noncommissioned 
officer,  but  also  from  civilian  capacity  for  training  and  supervising  others.  To  the  degree  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  has  this  capacity,  it  may  be  estimated  from  the  record  of  his  activities,  successes,  and  failures  to  date, 
after  making  due  allowances  for  his  opportunities  and  his  age. 

Second. — Consider  other  applicants  as  you  have  known  them,  and  give  this  applicant  a  tentative 
ranking  in  relation  to  that  group.  This  ranking  should  be  reconsidered  after  further  applicants  have 
been  interviewed,  but  it  is  important  to  estimate  this  man’s  standing  as  closely  as  possible  before  giving 
attention  to  the  next  applicant.  On  the  line  below  mark  in  pencil  the  point  which  represents  your  most 
accurate  judgment  now  as  to  this  applicant’s  leadership  potentialities: 


12  3 
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7  8  9 

10  11  12 
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Among  most 

Among  fifth 
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Among  fifth 

Among  least 

promising  fifth 
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the  middle 
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the  middle 
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When  you  leave,  remember  the  school  of  the  soldier.  Stand  at  atten¬ 
tion,  hat  in  your  left  hand,  step  back  one  pace,  salute,  about  face,  and 
walk  out  in  soldierly  fashion.  If  you  leave  the  board  with  anything, 
you’ll  leave  them  at  least  with  the  impression  that  you  know  how  to  take 
orders,  and  can  therefore  learn  how  to  give  them. 

If  you’re  rejected,  you  can  try  again.  Not  next  week  of  course,  the 
interview  will  be  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  board,  and  perhaps  you 
haven’t  yet  learned  well  enough  the  substance  of  your  basic  training.  If 
circumstances  change,  if  there’s  a  new  school  authorized,  for  which  you 
are  particularly  qualified,  you  have  every  right  to  apply  again.  State  your 
reasons  clearly,  as  the  preliminary  board  will  be  loathe  to  reconsider  your 
application  unless  you  show  them  why  they  should. 

Your  application  can,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation.  These  if  possible  should  come  from  military  personnel, 
and  should  be  quite  specific,  stating  how  long  the  writer  has  known  you, 
what  aspects  of  your  military  career  he  has  observed,  and  why  he  thinks 
you’ll  make  a  good  officer.  The  examples  here  are  not  forms  to  be 
followed,  but  rather  general  indications  of  the  point  of  view  with  which 
the  letters  should  be  written.  If  you  get  a  letter  from  a  civilian,  don’t  get  * 
one  from  your  next  door  neighbor  who  has  known  you  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  who  is  a  fine  citizen  and  a  worthy  gentleman,  but  whose  opin¬ 
ion  is  without  weight,  because  he  is  unknown  to  the  board  either  in¬ 
dividually  or  through  his  standing  in  the  community.  If  you  were  an 
engineer,  don’t  fail  to  get  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  company  you 
worked  for.  If  you  were  a  college  student,  and  you  made  a  rather  good 
record  in  school,  submit  a  transcript  as  an  inclosure,  or  get  a  letter  from 
the  dean.  It  isn’t  necessary,  but  it  will  help. 

If  you  are  accepted,  it  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  you  are  definitely 
picked  to  go  to  a  candidate  school.  Your  application  is  sent  to  a  final 
selection  board  which  gathers  applications  from  several  preliminary 
boards  for  comparative  evaluation.  The  men  judged  best  qualified  are 
appointed  as  candidates  to  school  and  are  then  spoken  of  as  “selected” 
applicants,  i.e.  applicants  who  have  been  selected  for  a  particular  class  at 
a  candidate  school.  A  selected  applicant  is  transferred  in  grade  of  Cor¬ 
poral  (or  higher  if  he  already  has  a  higher  grade)  to  the  candidate  school 
approximately  two  days  before  the  class  opens. 
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This  is  a  sample  letter  of  application: 


Company  E,  2nd  Bn. 

2nd  Infantry  Division 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

January  24,  1943 

SUBJECT:  Application  for  Officer  Candidate  School 

TO  :  Commanding  General,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

(THROUGH  CHANNELS) 


1.  After  having  carefully  read  Army  Regulations  625-5,  I  respectfully  request 
that  I  be  considered  as  candidate  for  the  Infantry  School.  I  have  had  six  months 
experience  instructing  the  basic  Infantry  weapons  (rifle,  pistol,  bayonet,  trench 
mortar,  and  37-mm  anti-tank  gun)  and  believe  that  with  opportunity  I  can  qualify 
as  a  second  lieutenant  platoon  leader  in  an  Infantry  unit. 

2.  Alternate  choices  are  Military  Police  on  the  basis  of  investigative  work  for 
a  legal  firm  (see  inclosure  No.  2)  *  and  Quartermaster  (two  years  college  work 
in  business  administration). 

JAMES  R.  ROE 
Sgt,  05973512 
Company  E,  2nd  Bn. 


This  is  a  sample  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  civilian,  Sgt.  Roe’s 
former  employer,  which  is  inclosure  2,  to  the  above  letter  of  application. 
Note  that  it  is  pointed  toward  the  application. 


JONES  AND  JONES,  Inc. 
Commonwealth  Bldg. 
Augusta,  Maine 


PRESIDENT 

Officers  Candidate  Examining  Board 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 


January  28,  1943 


Sergeant  James  Roe,  now  at  Camp  Shelby  Mississippi,  was  employed  by  the 
undersigned  as  an  investigator  from  September  1938  until  his  induction  into  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  April  1941. 

While  I  cannot  judge  his  military  qualifications,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  myself  am  not  a  soldier,  I  know  enough  about  him  as  a  civilian  to  believe 
firmly  that  he  would  make  a  superior  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  tact,  intelligence  and  initiative.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  him  as  an  employee, 
and  I’ll  be  glad  to  see  him  back. 

Having  known  him  for  three  years,  I  can  vouch  for  his  unquestionable  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  government.  Frankly  I  think  any  one  who  places  Sgt  Roe 
in  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility,  gains  by  so  doing. 

HENRY  F.  JONES 
President. 


The  status  of  applicants  who  are  accepted  but  not  selected  may  remain 
in  abeyance  indefinitely.  Applications  are  kept  on  file  for  review  by  the 

*  The  actual  application  would  he  inclosure  No.  1,  and  should  be  so  marked  if  referred  to  in 
the  basic  communication. 
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final  selection  board  for  every  new  allotment.  Sometimes  a  candidate  is 
not  selected  for  four  or  five  months,  and  sometimes  he  isn’t  selected 
at  all. 

The  “Prep  School.”  Some  courses,  with  their  necessarily  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  formal  mathematics  and  weapons  technique,  require  personnel 
to  be  at  a  fairly  high  state  of  efficiency  at  the  very  outset  of  the  thirteen 
weeks’  training.  To  this  end,  many  post  commanders,  particularly  the 
large  replacement  training  centers  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  have 
organized  non-commissioned  officers  schools,  or  “prep  schools,”  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  promising  candidates  of  each  batch 
of  new  men. 

Too  often  the  new  soldier  doesn’t  realize  that  he  is  being  watched, 
closely  and  constantly,  for  any  and  all  evidences  of  leadership  ability. 
The  huge,  ponderous  impersonality  of  the  reception  center,  the  first  few 
confusing  days  of  “processing,”  and  the  long  trip  usually  involved  in 
getting  to  the  replacement  training  center,  befuddle  the  recruit  into 
thinking  that  no  one  is  cognizant  of  his  capabilities  or  aptitudes,  an  atti¬ 
tude  that  means  defeat  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Army  doesn’t 
coddle  men  into  showing  what  they  can  do,  it  can’t  afford  to,  but  a  brief 
description  of  the  procedure  followed  at  the  Field  Artillery  Replacement 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Bragg,  will  illustrate  just  how  comprehensive 
and  how  far-sighted  the  system  of  “ability-detection”  is,  how  well- 
developed,  how  well  organized,  and  above-all,  how  effective. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Fort  Bragg,  the  qualification  cards  of  all  men 
who  have  attained  110  or  over  in  the  Army  General  Classification  Test 
are  examined  by  the  officer  candidate  board.  (The  Qualification  Card  is 
War  Department  AGO  Form  No.  20,  used  as  a  basis  of  classification 
and  assignment,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  record  of  every  enlisted 
man,  accompanying  him  on  every  change  of  station.)  The  men  whose 
cards  are  picked  are  assembled  in  a  group  and  are  told  that  they  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  the  Field  Artillery  Officer  Candidate 
School.  Quotas  for  other  schools  at  Replacement  Training  Centers  do 
exist,  but  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  and  unless  the 
candidate  at  a  Replacement  Training  Center  of  a  particular  branch  has 
excellent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  he  would  do  well  to  apply  for  the  school 
of  his  branch.  The  Replacement  Training  Center  has  quotas  so  large  for 
its  own  school  that  it  can  practically  guarantee  the  qualified  enlisted  man 
appointment  as  a  candidate. 
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At  this  preliminary  meeting  at  Fort  Bragg,  a  brief  math  quiz  is  given 
to  the  men,  designed  more  to  give  confidence  to  men  with  desirable 
qualifications  than  it  is  to  test  them.  The  papers  are  marked  in  a  few 
minutes  and  the  board  then  interviews  the  men  individually  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  seriously  interested  in  becoming  officers. 

Each  item  on  the  soldier’s  qualification  card  is  carefully  examined 
by  the  board,  and  the  soldier  is  told  his  strong  and  weak  points.  He  is 
then  returned  to  his  platoon  to  complete  his  basic  training,  no  different 
from  other  men  except  that  a  preliminary  interview  has  placed  some 
sort  of  valuation  on  him  as  a  possible  officer  candidate. 

In  the  tenth  week  of  basic  training,  the  potential  applicant  is  recalled 
before  the  board  and  interviewed  thoroughly.  Objective  tests  in  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  mathematics  are  given,  and  also  an  examination  in 
“character”  or  “personality”  consisting  of  four  questions  relative  to 
education,  experience,  leadership  and  officer  qualities.  The '  mathematics 
exam  is  weighted  as  follows:  Fractions  15%,  decimals  15%,  conversion 
of  fractions  to  decimals  10%,  equations  with  one  unknown  20%,  solv¬ 
ing  for  the  unknown  in  Field  Artillery  formulas  5%,  ratio  questions 
15%,  elementary  trigonometry  5%  and  others  15%. 

Having  passed  these  exams,  the  candidate  is  enrolled  in  the  Field 
Artillery  “prep”  school,  there  to  receive  the  benefit  of  concentrated, 
individualized  tutoring  in  the  basic  courses  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
Officer  Candidate  School.  No  candidate  is  graduated  from  the  “prep” 
school  unless  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  his  ability  to  become  an 
officer,  and  at  Fort  Bragg,  94%  of  the  men  who  complete  the  prelim¬ 
inary  course  become  commissioned  officers  in  Field  Artillery.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  graduate  of  a  “prep”  school  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
other  candidates,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  for  applicants  from  other 
arms  and  services  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  they  are  not  only 
qualified,  but  prepared  for  the  school  of  their  choice.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  “combatant”  schools.  There  competition  will  be  keen  and 
judgment  severe. 

This  introduction  has  attempted  to  answer  most  of  the  general  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  all  Officer  Candidate  Schools.  More  complete  details 
will  be  found  in  War  Department  letters  and  Circulars,  and  especially 
Army  Regulation  625-5,  from  which  this  chapter  has  been  adapted.  But 
more  than  anything  else,  the  courses  of  the  individual  schools,  reprinted 
in  this  volume,  will  give  the  candidate  a  precise  idea  of  what  he  will 
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be  required  to  know.  An  intelligent  comparison  of  all  the  courses,  in 
conjunction  with  the  specially  prepared  appendices,  and  careful  study 
of  the  text  references,  will  prove  helpful  to  every  soldier  of  every  grade, 
and  suit  him  better  for  whatever  job  he  is  doing. 

COUNSEL  FOR  OFFICER  CANDIDATES 

There  are  many  serious  hurdles  to  jump  before  the  candidate  gains 
appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer.  The  prerequisites  stipulated  by 
the  War  Department  must  be  satisfied.  The  officers  who  make  the 
selections  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  task,  and  their  in¬ 
vestigations  will  be  searching.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  selected,  but  not 
all  selected  receive  commissions. 

The  aspiring  candidate  should  demonstrate  his  qualities  of  leadership. 
This  he  can  do  in  several  ways.  Candidates  are  organized  into  companies, 
troops,  or  batteries,  with  their  own  squad  and  platoon  leaders.  Generally, 
these  positions  are  rotated.  In  the  normal  routine  there  will  be  formations, 
drills,  and  police  duties.  Tactical  training  will  provide  each  candidate  an 
opportunity  to  command  in  field  exercises.  The  candidate  in  a  position 
of  leadership  should  exercise  command  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mis¬ 
sion  which  is  assigned  his  squad,  platoon,  or  company.  He  should  show 
that  he  knows  his  job  and  correct  the  work  of  others  when  they  err. 
He  should  be  forceful.  While  others  hold  the  positions  of  leadership  he 
should  lend  his  utmost  cooperation  and  avoid  any  interference  with 
their  leadership  problems.  The  army  wants  leaders.  The  schools  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  develop  these  qualities,  but  they  provide  a  better 
chance  to  identify  and  select  those  who  possess  the  trait  upon  arrival. 

The  meaning  of  leadership  should  be  pondered  and  understood  by 
each  candidate.  Leadership  is  the  art  of  getting  things  done,  of  imposing 
one’s  will  upon  others  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  their  respect, 
their  confidence  and  their  whole-hearted  cooperation.  It  requires  ideas, 
character,  will,  administrative  ability.  The  leader  must  understand  the 
capabilities,  characteristics,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  deals.  With  that  knowledge  he  can  be  more  certain  of  choosing 
methods  which  will  gain  the  necessary  results.  Bluff  and  bluster  are  not 
a  part  of  leadership;  they  often  hide  ignorance  and  deceive  no  one. 
When  you  receive  a  mission  think  it  through  and  be  sure  you  under- 

Note:  The  term  “enlisted  man”  refers  to  all  military  personnel  except  commissioned  officers, 
warrant  officers  and  flight  officers,  regardless  of  whether  they  have  been  enlisted,  inducted,  or  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty. 
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stand  exactly  what  is  required.  Plan  the  work  carefully  so  you  will  make 
the  best  use  of  each  individual  or  each  unit,  and  each  piece  of  equipment. 
Think  before  you  speak  so  that  your  orders  will  be  clear.  Be  certain  they 
are  understood.  Supervise  and  coordinate  the  work.  Explain,  correct  and 
instruct  as  work  proceeds.  Bend  your  plan  if  better  methods  appear,  but 
don’t  let  mental  flexibility  become  vacillation  or  weakness.  Let  nothing 
interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  assigned  mission.  When  the 
task  is  finished,  think  it  over  carefully  because  you  may  have  the  same 
assignment  at  a  future  time.  Decide  how  you  might  have  obtained  the 
same  results  in  a  shorter  time,  or  better  results  in  the  same  time.  Think 
over  your  men  and  be  certain  that  you  have  identified  those  who  have 
done  the  best  work.  Commend,  but  don’t  thank  them  for  their  good 
work.  They  are  working  for  the  Army  and  the  Government.  “Good 
work,  Soldier”  is  enough.  Develop  a  quiet  voice,  an  understanding  mind, 
and  a  firm  hand.  When  you  can  do  your  work  with  confidence  and 
certainty  you  will  be  a  leader. 

Study-assignments  will  be  announced,  and  the  candidate  is  expected  to 
prepare  himself  fully  outside  of  class  periods.  This  requires  long  hours 
of  work  and  reading  when  others  may  be  indulging  in  recreation.  Study 
should  not  be  continued  so  late  at  night  that  adequate  sleep  and  rest  are 
not  obtained.  The  requirement  is  that  the  lessons  be  learned — not  that 
a  certain  number  of  hours  of  study  be  completed  daily.  Tests  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  proficiency  will  be  frequent,  and  records  are  made  of  them. 
The  grades  which  are  awarded  are  important.  A  low  average  or  failure 
may  be  considered  cause  for  dropping  a  candidate  from  the  course.  The 
prospective  officer  should  strive  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  learn  and 
absorb  instruction  by  doing  satisfactory  work  on  tests.  The  officer  is  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a  leader,  and  in  order  that  he  may  instruct  efficiently 
he  must  have  the  detailed  information  which  will  be  required  in 
passing  the  various  tests. 

A  high  standard  of  personal  honor,  conduct,  and  appearance  is  de¬ 
manded  of  officers.  Some  candidates  eliminate  themselves  by  lapses  in 
conduct.  A  few  are  often  late  at  formation  or  neglect  assigned  duties. 
Some  are  sloppy  in  personal  appearance.  The  daily  shave  and  daily 
shower  may  have  been  neglected.  Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
gentleman  may  be  cause  for  instant  dismissal. 

There  is  still  another  factor.  The  candidate  must  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  No  amount  of  “pull”,  of  family,  of  wealth,  of  connections,  will 
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help  in  any  way  whatever.  In  fact,  attempts  to  influence  judgments  by 
resort  to  such  methods  may  do  serious  harm. 

Some  must  fail  to  receive  the  appointment  they  seek.  It  will  constitute 
a  tremendous  disappointment.  It  must  not  be  considered  as  a  disgrace, 
for  it  is  not  disgraceful  unless  failure  was  brought  about  by  avoidable 
habits  or  conduct.  A  man  may  serve  his  nation  well  as  a  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  or  private,  and  outstanding  individuals  in  those  assign¬ 
ments  are  needed  and  appreciated  by  all  organizations. 

For  those  who  succeed  a  great  opportunity  lies  ahead.  The  successful 
candidate  is  fully  justified  in  the  satisfaction  he  will  feel.  But  it  is  only 
a  start.  He  must  continue  to  work  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  the  nation  whose  officer  he  has  become.  The  reason  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  the  commission  is  in  anticipation  that  the  individual 
will  work,  achieve,  and  accomplish  his  assigned  tasks  to  a  greater  degree 
than  others  who  have  not  been  recognized  by  commissioned  appointment. 
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PERSONNEL  PLACEMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Detailed  answers  should  be  made  as  the  action  taken  by  the  War  Department 
will  depend  upon  the  completeness  of  the  information  furnished. 

Where  more  space  is  needed,  attach  additional  sheets. 

If  practicable,  attach  a  recent  photograph  showing  on  back  thereof  date  it  was  made 
(Print  or  type  answers  to  questions .)  Boxes  in  broken  lines  for  use  of  War  Department  only  1 


.  f 

(Date  of  application) 


1.  Name  ... ..?.Q_e*. . .John . 


(Last) 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Army  serial  No.  (if  any)  ...30000040. 


Mailing  address  ..C.anpany.E..7.4±h.Jnfl...Ecir±--Jjanksnn^:S*..C^. . 

(Number)  (Street)  (City)  (State) 

Legal  or  voting  residence  . . . . “ . . 7 t  b. _?t  r  ®  ®  t . .No  rt  ba* . . Neb ras  ka _ 

(State)  (County) 


2. 


Person  to  be  notified  in  case  of  emergency: 

Name  ..JUra^.Mary..noj3.- . 1 . .  Relationship  ..mother. . 

Address  ..29.13..- .-7th_fitjflat  .Ncurth,.. Omaha,.. Hahraakn . 

(a)  Birth March_15^_.1919 . St* . .Louis. . Uo. . . .  f 

(b)  Age  last  birthday  23  ^ate)  (piii:  s'tate  or  name  of  country  at  time  of  birth) 

3.  (a)  Parental  nativity:  Country  of  mother’s  birth  .England . 

Country  of  father’s  birth  ..Denmark . 

(b)  If  married,  country  of  wife’s  birth  ..IIni.tj5fi.-S.tat®J3 . 

4.  State  whether  or  not  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  whether  by  birth  or 

naturalization.  (If  the  latter,  append  evidence  of  naturalization,  or  if  evidence  not 
available,  state  on  what  date  and  in  what  court  naturalized.)  .hirth . 

5.  Marital  status  (indicate  by  “X”):  Singlo .  Married _ * .  Separated . 

Divorced .  Widowed . . . 

Dependents  (number  completely  dependent  on  you  other  than  wife)  — nnnw . 

Race:  White  ._x~  Negro .  Indian .  Other  (specify) . . . 

8.  In  what  fields  and  in  what  capacity  do  you  consider  that  you  could  be  of  special  service 
to  the  Government?  (List  in  order  of  ability.) 


6. 

7. 


□ 

□ 


FIELD 


.  fynt  ry . _ . . 

.  .Medical _  Admi  nl  s  t  r  a  t  iv  e . 
.■Quar.tarmas.tar. . 


REASONS 


.?_.y©  a  r  _s._R.0JC ..  t  r a ining..^.  pr.e.s.ant.  .as  a  ignm©  nt 
3  years  pre-medical  training,  college 
-Basic-tralnlng-^lRTfi, . . . 


9.  (a)  Chronological  statement  of  service  in  the  Armv,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  including  service  as  a 
cadet  at  U.  S.  Military  or  Naval  Academy,  National  Naval  Volunteers,  National  Guard  in 
Federal  service,  as  a  Reserve  officer  on  active  duty,  or  at  military  training  camps,  or  as  a  con¬ 
tract  surgeon  serving  full  time,  or  as  a  student  in  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  or  R.  0.  T.  C.,  Basic  Course, 
Advanced  Course,  and  Advanced  Course  camp,  giving  inclusive  dates  for  each  day,  month, 
and  year,  if  practicable,  from  your  personal  records.  Do  not  write  to  War  Department  for 
exact  data. 


DATES 


From — 


To- 


Feb„  l/2  jEL  2/l/4|L 
Sept.  9/4  r.  12.  ' 

June..  16^  42. -.pr.4 


Highest 

grade 


.Pvt . 

Al..C.pl. 
42..Sgt... 
s.sept.iVt. 


Organization  (lnoluda 
arm  or  service) 


.RQIG..U..of..Hflb. 

. .  OMIT  C  _  _  Q  .0. .  Xt# . .  Qi 
...1st..  QM. .  Bn. . .  C  .0. .  A 


Mp. 


..74tk.Inf  .C.0..E... 


Duty 


..Student . 

F  t  _  _D  ix  ,...  N J_ .....  _ 


Ft  Jackson  S.C» 


Full  name  and 
grade  of  immediate 
commanding  officer 


..  James.. R...D_aakas,  Capt  Inf 
Wi.Ui.ajn  H.  Roe„  1st  Lt  QIC 
Henry  Y.  Willis  jtBt-Lfei  of  E 
Chas.  R.  Jones  f  Capt— inf5 


C =3 


W.  D.,  A.  G.  O.  Form  No.  0850 
April  22, 19*2 


16 — »62iWS 
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(b)  Were  you  ever  rejected  for  any  branch  of  the  military  service  ..UP. . or  for  the 

R.  O.  T.  C.  —UP _ or  C.  M.  T.  C. _ U.Q _ ?  If  so,  state  when  and  where 

rejected  and  cause - - - - 


(c)  Service,  showing  dates  of  service  and  highest  grade  held,  in  Officers’  Reserve  Corps 
(inactive) ;  National  Guard  of  the  United  States;  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  (inactive) ; 
Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  (inactive) ;  National  Guard  or  Naval  Militia 
not  in  Federal  service,  or  in  military  or  naval  forces  of  foreign  countries.  (State 
name  of  foreign  country  and  when  service  was  performed.) 

. noaa . . . 


( d)  Prior  service  in  Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  or  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Give  dates  and  nature  of  service . U.QU®. _ _ _ 


(e)  Were  all  discharges  granted  under  honorable  conditions?  .r.r-  Yes  _ No. 

(/)  Have  you  already  established  military  preference  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

. Yes  ...X.  No. 

If  so,  check  kind  of  preference  below: 

.  Veteran  Disabled  veteran. 


10.  Are  you  now  a  member  of —  Yes  No 

(a)  National  Guard . , . . .  . . ?. 

( b )  Officers’  Reserve  Corps . . . x 

(c)  United  States  Naval  Reserve . . . K 

(d)  Marine  Corps  Reserve . . . ?. 

( e )  Coast  Guard  Reserve . . . . . . . 


11.  Have  you  registered  under  the  Selective  Service  Act?  ...X.  Yes  . No.  If  so,  give 

address  of  local  board  ._JBi2ar.d..l5^..0iaahS--N.el5i:a.s]ca . . . 

If  classified,  give  your  classification  — _lft .  Your  order  number _ 15.15 

12.  Are  you  now  receiving  pay  as  a  retired  officer?  (Enlisted  man)?  _ Yes  _X—  No. 

13.  Are  you  now  drawing  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administration? 

_ Yes  .X...  No.  If  so,  state  amount . 

14.  Physical  condition  is:  Excellent  ..X .  very  good _  fair . .  poor . . 

Height  without  shoes _ feet . inches.  Weight . pounds. 

15.  (a)  Have  you  any  physical  defect  or  disability  whatsoever?  _ Yes  .x...  No. 

( b )  Have  you  ever  had  a  nervous  breakdown? . Yes  _ x.  No. 

If  your  answer  to  either  (a)  or  (6)  above  is  yes,  give  full  particulars: 


16.  Have  you  ever  been  turned  down  for  life  insurance? . Yes  _ No.  x 

17.  Do  you  hold  any  elective  or  appointive  office,  Federal,  State,  or  municipal?  .  Yes 

-X _ No.  If  so,  give  details . . . . 


18.  Are  you  now  employed  by  the  Federal  Government?  .X..  Yes  _ No. 

(а)  If  so  ...Wax..„o^nr.traont. . _.Army..oi>..feh<5..lkut9.'i.S.t^j:e.s . 

(Department  or  agency)  (Bureau) 

(б)  If  you  now  are  or  have  ever  been  so  employed,  give  dates: 

From  ..S-eptjsmher-- S/ll . to  .pxras^n-b . 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year)  19— 28211-e 
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19.  Experience:  In  the  space  furnished  below,  give  a  record  of  important  employment,  f . j 

noth  public  and  private,  which  you  have  had.  Start  with  your  present  posi-  L-™r™rr: 
tion  and  work  back  to  the  first  position  you  held.  Describe  your  field  of  i 
work  and  position  and  give  your  duties  and  responsibilities  in  such  detail  as  to  1 
make  your  qualifications  clear. 

Last  JEjtggpft  position: 


Place. .Oniahn,.. Nebraska . .  Exact  title  of  position  .„ saiftsroaii . 

<Clty>  (8u*e)  Salary:  Starting  $.12.0.0 . per  .ye.ar. . 

From  February  41 . to  ....Sept/41 _  Final  $.1500. _ 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year)  ^  responsibUities  ..traveling  ._?M. _ 

Name  of  employer  Oftntral..F.o.o.d..P.i.str.ibutors _ interview! ng_.f.o.od..rstailer.s^.. adjusting 

Address  . .  .9 .  _S .  _  _  Ma  i  n  _ .St ... .  .Omaha* .  Ne b r  as ka  . cpmglaints_.an.d_ .selling.. contracts... 

Kind  of  business  or  organization  ..F.O.Q.d . . .' . . . . . 

..distributors. _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised  . . . . . . 

..none . . . . . . . 

Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor  . . . 

fijQhort.A.*..Jnn.ee^.J3alee.JiL&nager .  Machines  and  equipment  you  used  ..  automobile. 

Reason  for  leaving  ..induction  All?... . .  . . . . 


Exact  title  of  position . . . 

Salary:  Starting  $ . . per 

Final  $ _ 

Duties  and  responsibilities _ 


Kind  of  business  or  organization . . . . 

Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised  . . . . . . 

Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor  . . . . 

. . . . .  Machines  and  equipment  you  used 

Reason  for  leaving . . . . . . . 


Place . none... . . . . 

(City)  'State) 

From _ _ to _ _ _ _ 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year) 

Name  of  employer . 

Address _ 


Place 


(City) 


(State) 


From . . . to  „ . . 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year) 

Name  of  employer . . 

Address . . . . . . . . 

Kind  of  business  or  organization  . . 


Exact  title  of  position . . 

Salary:  Starting  $ . per 

Final  $ . . 

Duties  and  responsibilities . 


Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised 


Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor 


Reason  for  leaving 


Machines  and  equipment  you  used 


id — 26211-3 
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Place. 


(City)  (State) 

From . to . 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year) 

Name  of  employer . . . 

Address . . . 

Kind  of  business  or  organization . 


Exact  title  of  position . * . 

Salary:  Starting  $ . per 

Final  $ . 

Duties  and  responsibilities . 


Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised 


Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor 


Reason  for  leaving 


Machines  and  equipment  you  used 


Place . . .  Exact  title  of  position . 

(C,ty)  (St3te)  Salary:  Starting  $ . pe: 

From . to . . . . .  Final  $ . 

(Montw  (Year)  (Month)  (Year)  ^  responsibilities  . . 

Name  of  employer  . . 

Address . . . . . . . — 

Kind  of  business  or  organization . . . 

Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised  . . 

Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor  . 

.  Machines  and  equipment  you  used 

Reason  for  leaving . . . 


Place . 

(City)  (State) 

From . to . 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year) 


Name  of  employer . 

Address . . . 

Kind  of  business  or  organization 


Exact  title  of  position . 

Salary:  Starting  $ . . . per 

Final  $ . 

Duties  and  responsibilities . 


Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised 


Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor 

Reason  for  leaving . . . 

Place . . . 

(City)  (State) 

From . to . 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year) 

Name  of  employer . . . . . 

Address . . . 

Kind  of  business  or  organization . 

Number  and  class  of  employees  you  supervised 

Name  and  title  of  your  immediate  supervisor 

Reason  for  leaving . 


Machines  and  equipment  you  used 


Exact  title  of  position . 

Salary:  Starting  $ . per 

Final  $ . 

Duties  and  responsibilities . 


Machines  and  equipment  you  used 


— a&au-s 
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20.  Other  experience  in  management  or  leadership  or  any  special  skills  not  shown  under 
question  19 . Manager .  -fnntbnlL.ta.anv  -  -Uniyer  s.i.ty.  .ojC .  .Neb.  .f&l  1 .  1 9AQ.. . . 


21.  In  addition  to  employment  in  your  main  field  or  fields  of  professional  specialization,  specify 
any  other  qualifications  or  skills  you  have  acquired  through  study,  civic  enterprise, 

hobbies,  construction  of  instruments,  etc.  (For  example:  Photography,  aviation,  f - 

public  speaking,  civic  organizations,  cryptanalysis,  pigeon  training,  radio  transmission,  L . . i 

etc.)  Answer  specifically  (/),  (g),  and  ( h )  below. 


Occupation  or  skill 

Describe  work  or  study 

(„\  Laboratory  technician 

College  training  physiology  and 

chemistry,  3  years  {Pre-Medical ) 

(b)  . _ P.hot q  g  r  ap  hy.  _  I  mi  nl a. turn _ camera. . 

Hobby  t  two  years 

and  development) 

(c)  . . . . . . . . . 

(d)  . . . 

(e)  . . . . . 

(/)  Experience  as  an  entertainer.  Member  . 

Appeared  in  two  annual  productions; 

Dramatic  Club,  Univ  of  Neb 

co-author  of  musical 

( g )  Experience  as  an  instructor _ none. . . . . 

( h )  Athletic  skill _ f  P-ih . 

Intramural  sports .college  and  high 

school.  Swimming  and  basketball 

22.  Education  (includes  military  service  schools): 

(a)  Circle  highest  grade  completed,  elementary  or  high  schools: 

123456789  10  11  12x  Did  you  graduate?  .JL..  Yes  No. 


(b) 

School 

(name  ot  institution) 

Years 

attended 

Graduate? 

Degrees 

Subject  majored  in 

College . . . . 

U  ni_v. .  .oX. .  N.eb.-. . . 

.3 . 

No 

Prededical 

Post-grad  uate . 

none 

r . i 

:  ! 

Military  service  school 
(branch  and  special).... 

10— 26?)  V* 
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(e)  Other  subjects  specialized  in  ROTC  2  years  . 


23.  Foreign  languages  (check  proficiency). 


Language 

(specify) 

Read 

8 peak  ^  Auditory  comprehension 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

German 

X 

X 

French 

X 

[  | 

j  i 

24.  Foreign  travel  and  residence: 

Indicate  specifically  the  duration,  location,  and  nature  of  any  foreign  experience  you  may  have 
had.  (Country  and  subdivision — Use  official  name  as  of  1935.) 

Dates  of  travel  or  residence _ *1°?® . . . 

Country _ 5P.5? _ _ _ _ 

Purpose  and  nature _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


25.  Describe  the  work,  if  any,  connected  with  war  activities  (including  civilian  defense)  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged  awaber  Army  of  the  United  States . . 


26.  How  many  days’  advance  notice  will  you  require  before  being  available  for  service?  ..n9.n0 

27.  State  any  other  limitations  which  you  care  to  place  on  your  availability  non© . . . 


28.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  by  a  civil  or  military  court?  If  so,  give  the  date  and  circumstances, 
no 


29.  Remarks.  State  any  other  information  you  may  desire  to  submit  which  will  be  helpful  in  ascertaining 

your  best  field  of  usefulness  .  Stiton^.Eorsqnal. Jpref ?rence__f [or  J.nfanbry_  School .. _ 

.-Asjced.for..transfer..and..reduction  in L_gr_ade  from .Sorjgeant  to __Pvt  f rorn _ 

-QM-.Bn.  .to  _  present.,  organiz  at. ion  _ .(  74 1  h__  I  nf  ant  ry  ). . . 


Signature 


(First  name)  (Middle  name)  (Last  name) 

(Sign  All  Names  in  Full) 


(Name  typed  or  printed)  JOHN  J.  DOE  m  ASM  30000040 


Note. — Do  not  send  with  this  questionnaire  valuable  personal  papers  such  as  Birth  certificate,  passports,  citi¬ 
zenship  papers,  discharge  certificates,  warrants,  commissions,  original  letters  of  commendation,  etc.,  which 
you  desire  to  be  returned  to  you.  As  a  rule  these  documents  are  unnecessary  for  the  consideration  of  your  case. 


u.  *.  •OVCftNMVWT  FfUNTJflO  OfH« 
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HOW  CANDIDATES  ARE  JUDGED 

The  following  material  is  taken  from  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Tank  Destroyer,  Infantry,  and  Engineers  Schools  respectively,  and  is 
reprinted  here  because  of  its  general  application  for  all  schools. 

“New  classes  in  the  Officer  Candidate  Tank  Destroyer  School  are 
begun  each  week.  The  length  of  the  course  is  normally  three  months, 
but  is  varied  according  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate.  Those  candidates 
experiencing  academic  difficulties  who  otherwise  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  qualities  required  of  Tank  Destroyer  Leaders  will  be  allowed  to 
extend  their  course  of  instruction  by  transfer  to  a  later  class.  A  high 
academic  and  leadership  standard  is  required  of  all  officer  candidates 
to  be  graduated  and  commissioned.  The  course  of  instruction  includes 
approximately  thirty  graded  tests  and  frequent  impromptu  quizzes. 
Candidates  are  also  graded  on  classroom  recitations  and  on  practical 
work  such  as  assignments  in  field  exercises.  The  final  academic  aver¬ 
age  of  a  candidate  is  determined  by  averaging  the  sum  totals  of  all 
graded  tests,  quizzes,  classroom  recitations,  and  practical  work,  all  of 
which  carry  a  certain  percentage  of  the  grade. 

“A  candidate  must  also  demonstrate  high  leadership  ability  while 
attending  the  Tank  Destroyer  Officer  Candidate  School  in  order  to  be 
graduated  and  commissioned  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Lead¬ 
ership  ability  of  a  candidate,  for  the  most  part,  is  determined  by  his 
company  commander  and  platoon  leader.  There  are  numerous  ways 
and  opportunities  for  a  candidate  to  demonstrate  his  leadership  ability. 
One  way  is  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfills  his  weekly  assignment  as 
commander,  platoon  leader,  first  sergeant,  platoon  guide  or  squad  leader. 
The  manner  in  which  a  candidate  executes  assignment  of  practical  work 
in  a  class  is  an  indication  of  leadership  ability.  Candidates  ratings  of 
one  another,  and  efficiency  reports  rendered  by  platoon  and  company 
commanders  on  candidates  of  their  organizations,  together  with  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  delinquency  record,  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  candidate  possesses  leadership  or  potential  leadership 
ability.  Demerits  that  are  received  by  a  candidate  will  not  reflect  upon 
his  academic  average,  but  will  he  considered  in  his  leadership  rating. 
A  candidate  who  receives  an  excessive  number  of  demerits  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  dismissal  from  the  school. 
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“By  combining  all  these  methods,  the  academic  and  leadership  stand¬ 
ard  of  each  candidate  is  carefully  calculated.  A  candidate  may  be  on 
the  dividing  line  in  academics,  yet,  if  he  has  displayed  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  ability,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  be  retained  in  his  class  or  be 
turned  back  to  a  later  class  to  make  up  his  deficiencies,  depending  on 
the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  a  candidate  with  a  low  leader¬ 
ship  rating,  even  though  he  may  have  a  high  academic  average,  would 
not  be  recommended  for  graduation  or  for  a  commission.  It  is  by  these 
methods  that  the  Tank  Destroyer  Command  selects  those  who  are  to 
lead  its  unit  in  combat.” 


♦ 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  FAILURES 

( From  a  Pamphlet  published  by  the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Penning,  Ga.) 

“The  Faculty  Board  recommends  for  graduation  and  commission  can¬ 
didates  whose  present  performances  and  indicated  potentialities  appear 
to  make  them  suitable  for  duty  as  platoon  leaders  of  Infantry  Combat 
Units.  In  those  cases  where  candidates  are  not  judged  suitable  for  such 
duty,  but  are  regarded  as  suitable  for  administrative  duty  as  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  an  appropriate  recommendation  is  made.  The  guiding 
policy  of  the  Faculty  Board  is  that  all  officer  material  in  officer  candi¬ 
date  classes  must  be  made  available  to  the  service  as  such. 

“In  arriving  at  its  decision  in  doubtful  cases,  the  Faculty  Board  con¬ 
siders  each  candidate’s  academic  record  and  his  abilities  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  under  various  non-academic  headings,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  leadership.  It  also  considers  the  attitude  of  the  candidate  throughout 
his  course  with  particular  attention  to  improvement  in  that  attitude. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  improvement  demonstrated  by  a  candidate 
while  at  the  School  has  resulted  in  his  graduation  despite  a  modest  aca¬ 
demic  record.  Conversely,  some  who  have  shown  low  leadership  poten¬ 
tiality,  or  who  have  evidenced  no  desire  or  capacity  for  improvement 
have  been  denied  commissions,  even  though  their  academic  record  might 
otherwise  have  been  satisfactory. 

“Failures  are  ordinarily  assigned  as  academic  or  non-academic.  The 
classification  is  based  upon  an  estimate  as  to  the  principal  contributing 
factor.  Seldom  has  a  candidate  been  refused  graduation  and  commission 
solely  because  of  his  failure  in  one  of  these  two  major  sub-divisions. 
In  the  tabulations  given  below  where  failure  is  shown  for  academic  or 
non-academic  reasons  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indicated 
reasons  appeared  to  be  the  principal  contributing  factors  to  the  failure. 

There  is  given  below  a  tabulation  showing  the  total  failures  in  13 
representative  officer  candidate  classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,625. 
In  arriving  at  percentages  a  total  of  86  who  failed  to  be  graduated  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sickness,  their  own  request  for  relief,  or  other  similar 
causes,  are  not  considered. 

Failed  for  academic  reasons  53  2.08%  of  Enrollment  23.2%  of 

Failed  for  non-academic  reasons  175  6.93%  ”  ”  76.8  Failures 

Total  failed:  228  9.01%  ”  ”  100.0%  Failures 

The  principal  causes  of  academic  failures  may  be  stated,  upon  the 
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judgment  of  officers  in  closest  association  with  classes,  to  be,  in  order  of 
their  importance,  as  follows: 

(a)  Insufficient  preparation,  military  or  academic  (including  lack 
of  training  in  effective  study  methods). 

(b)  Inadequate  application  due  to  laziness,  distraction  caused  by 
lack  of  interest,  other  interests,  or  personal  trouble,  such  as  domestic, 
and  also  carelessness. 

(c)  Low  native  capacity. 

(d)  Poor  health:  Physical,  mental  (inferiority  complex,  malad¬ 
justment,  nervousness,  self-consciousness,  fear,  inertia). 

(e)  Inadequate  mechanical  aptitude. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  reliable  objective  test  is  possible  of  such  intangible 
things  as  leadership  ability.  To  reduce  the  probable  error  inherent  in 
the  necessarily  subjective  character  of  its  tests  of  non-academic  capa¬ 
bilities,  the  Infantry  School  requires  that  before  a  candidate  is  failed 
for  non-academic  reasons  more  than  75  independent  estimates  of  those 
capabilities  are  pooled  for  consideration  by  an  impartial  faculty  board 
composed  of  experienced  officers.  In  most  cases  in  which  non-academic 
reasons  were  assigned  as  the  principal  contributing  factor  to  a  failure, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  poor  academic  record. 

Lack  of  qualities  listed  below  has  been  most  frequently  indicated  as 
a  contributing  non-academic  cause  of  failure.  In  no  case  has  the  lack 
of  any  one  of  these  qualities  been  the  deciding  factor.  In  every  case, 
failure  was  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  family  of  these  defects.  The 
list  follows: 

Power  of  self-expression:  (Lack  of  personal  force;  does  not  com¬ 
mand  respect  and  confidence;  colorless  personality). 

Military  appearance:  (Unmilitary  appearance;  poor  bearing,  untidy). 

Self-assurance:  (Lacks  self-confidence;  shyness;  nervousness;  easilv 
confused). 

Capacity  to  assume  responsibility  and  to  act:  (Slow  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  and  act;  lacks  initiative;  unwilling  or  unable  to  assume 
responsibility ;  indecisive) . 

Attitude  toward  assigned  duty:  (Indifferent  attitude;  does  not  try; 
inattentive  to  duty;  lazy;  defeatist  attitude;  not  thorough). 

Capacity  for  teamwork:  (Uncooperative;  unpopular;  irritating  dis¬ 
position;  intolerant). 

Physical  capacity;  (Lacks  coordination;  lacks  stamina). 
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DELINQUENCY,  DEMERITS  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

_  4 

(From  “ Officer  Candidate  Regulations’ *  the  Engineer  School,  Ft.  Belvoir,  V a.) 

“Relief  as  a  candidate.  Candidates  will  be  relieved  for  lying,  cheating, 
dishonesty,  or  any  immoral  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

“Candidates  may  be  relieved  for: 

(1)  Absence  from  quarters  without  authority  for  more  than  one- 
half  hour  between  taps  and  reveille. 

(2)  Calling  another  candidate  to  account  for  any  act  performed  as 
part  of  his  duty. 

(3)  Drinking  intoxicants  to  excess,  or  bringing  them,  or  causing 
them  to  be  brought  within  barracks. 

(4)  Financial  irregularities  short  of  dishonesty  but  involving  care¬ 
lessness  or  sharp  practice. 

(5)  Conduct  of  any  sort  which  makes  it  impossible  to  determine 
definitely  whether  or  not  a  candidate  has  been  guilty  of  dishonesty. 

(6)  Gross  carelessness  endangering  lives  of  others. 

“In  general,  the  following  offenses  will  be  considered  with  a  view 
to  relief  of  the  candidate,  or  other  severe  punishment: 

Improper  action,  reflecting  on  character. 

Improper  action,  reflecting  discredit  on  the  service. 

Insubordination. 

Intentional  absence  from  duty. 

Serious  intentional  offenses. 

Culpable  neglect  of  duty. 

Culpable  failure  to  obey  standing  order  or  regulations. 

Destroying,  wasting,  or  injuring  public  property  of  any  kind 
(intentional). 

Derelictions  that  are  conspicuous  and  therefore  tend  to  excite 
unfavorable  comment  regarding  discipline. 

Indifference  of  any  kind. 

Intentional  failure  to  perform  duty. 

“In  general,  demerits  will  be  awarded  for  offenses  as  follows: 

Class  1  (Seven  or  more  demerits).  Offenses  involving: 

Incorrect  statement  in  official  report  (unintentional). 
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Quarters  in  disorder  at  inspection. 

Platoon  or  squad  leader  failing  to  maintain  proper  order. 
Disreputable  clothing. 

Off  limits  outside  barracks. 

Class  2  (Four  to  seven  demerits).  Offenses  involving: 

Unnecessary  disturbance  in  quarters  during  call  to  quarters. 
Rusty  equipment  of  any  kind. 

Being  unshaven. 

Beds  not  made  up  at  inspection. 

Failure  to  prepare  required  explanation  of  delinquency  report. 
Improper  police  of  room. 

Off  limits  in  barracks. 

Hair  not  cut. 

Officer  of  the  Day  delinquencies. 

Asleep  in  class. 

Rifle  racks  unlocked. 

Failure  to  turn  in  paper  at  class. 

Falling  out  of  ranks  without  permission. 

Failure  to  report  absentees  (unintentional). 

Class  3  (Three  demerits).  Offenses  involving: 

Unmilitary  bearing  and  appearance. 

Dirt  on  uniform,  equipment,  etc. 

Improper  uniform. 

Late  for  any  formation. 

Unauthorized  articles  of  uniform. 

Hair  improperly  cut. 

Article  of  uniform  missing. 

Failure  to  salute  (unintentional). 

Failure  to  turn  in  shoes  for  repair. 

Concealing  articles. 

Class  4  (Two  demerits).  Offenses  involving: 

Failure  to  initial  delinquency  sheet. 

Improperly  shaven. 

Foot  locker  not  open  at  inspection. 

No  name  card. 

Shoes  unshined. 
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Clothes  not  pressed. 

Cosmolene  on  equipment. 

Floor  improperly  swept  or  dirty  floor. 

Bed  improperly  made. 

Failure  to  display  shoes. 

Class  5  (One  Demerit).  Offenses  involving: 

Shoes  not  properly  shined. 

Lock  of  foot  locker  not  locked. 

Dust. 

Rifle  oily  or  greasy. 

Buttons  not  buttoned. 
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Part  II 

Schools  and  Programs  of  Instruction 
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ARMY  ADMINISTRATION 


The  purpose  of  the  Army  Administration  School  is  to  give  the  Army 
a  steady  supply  of  Officers  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  Company 
Administration,  and  administration  of  enlisted  and  commissioned  per¬ 
sonnel  without  regard  to  branch  or  arm  of  service.  Graduates  of  this 
school  will  relieve  presently  engaged  administrative  officers  for  combat 
duty  in  the  arm  of  service  for  which  they  were  trained.  Candidates 
selected  for  this  course  will  be  schooled  in  all  phases  of  Army  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  is  no  plan  for  specialization  in  this  school  and  the  course 
provides  for  thorough  training  in  management  for  every  branch  of  arm 
of  the  service,  including  the  newly  formed  WAAC.  A  study  of  the 
academic  schedule  listed  in  the  school  text  indicates  the  wide  scope  of 
the  program.  While  this  school  is  not  restricted  to  such  category,  it  is 
a  school  for  which  applicants  physically  qualified  for  limited  service 
only  are  eligible.  Thus  it  provides  an  excellent  field  of  opportunity  for 
those  otherwsie  well  qualified  applicants  who  have  heretofore  been 
barred  from  attendance  at  any  officer  candidate  school  by  physical  dis¬ 
qualification.  Qualified  limited  service  men  and  men  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  will  definitely  be  given  preference  over  qualified  applicants 
who  are  less  than  35  years  of  age  and  physically  qualified  for  general 
service.  College  or  equal  academic  training  is  desired  preferably  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  transportation,  or  personnel  management,  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  successful  business  or  professional  experience  in  transportation, 
industrial  engineering,  public  utilities,  personnel  management  or  any 
of  the  administrative  fields.* 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Military  Instruction 

Subject 

Military  Drill  . . 

Physical  Training  .  . 

Military  Discipline  . 

Personal  &  Sex  Hygiene . 

Inspection  and  Parades  . . 

Sanitation  and  First  Aid  . 

Oral  Commands  . . . . 

March  Discipline  . 

Defense  Against  Air  Attack  . . 

Care  of  Individual  Equipment  . 

Extended.  Order  Drill  " . ^  : . 

■*For  Transportation  Corps,  see  note  on  page  42. 

n. 


Hours  Text  References 

66  FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 

52  FM  21-20 

2  FM  21-50;  FM  21-100 

2  Lectures 

11  FM  21-15;  FM  21-100; 

FM  1-60;  FM  22-5 
2  FM  21-10;  FM  21-100 

1  FM  22-5 

1  FM  22-5 

1  FM  21-45 

1  FM  21-15;  FM  21-100 

2  FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 


Subject  Hours 

Minor  Tactics  .  2 

Estimate  of  Situations  and  Field  Orders  ....  2 

Military  Training  .  1 

Interior  Guard  Duty  .  5 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  .  4 

Map  and  Aerial  Photography  Reading  .  12 

Methods  of  Training  .  2 

Technical  Use  and  Procedure  of  Visual  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids  .  2 


Practice  March  with  Overnight  Bivouac  Return 
March  and  Cleaning  of  Equipment 

Academic  Instruction 


Processing  and  Classification  . .  4 

Purpose  and  Objectives  of  Course  .  1 

How  to  Study  and  Preparation  of  Notebook  .  1 

Use  of  Army  Regulations  .  1 

Morale  . r. .  1 

Leadership  . 1 

Public  Relations  .  1 

Classroom  Orientation  .  2 

Organization  of  Army  .  1 

Staff  Organization  and  Duties  . .  2 

Channels  of  Communication  and  Chain  of 

Command  .  1 

Organization  of  Headquarters  and  Duties  .  .  1 

Organization  and  Function  of  WAAC  1 

Classification  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  .  .  9 

Methods  of  Communication  .  2 

Prescribing  Equipment  and  Wearing  of  Uni¬ 
form  .  2 

Psychology  of  the  Soldier .  5 

Administration  of  Message  Center  .  3 

Filing  and  Classification  of  Correspondence  4 

Training  of  Office  Personnel  .  1 

Military  and  Non-Military  Correspondence  .  .  15 

Secret  and  Confidential  Correspondence  2 

Letters  and  Telegrams  of  Condolence  2 

Official  Telegrams  and  Radiograms  .  2 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief  Act  .  1 

Insurance  .  1 

Morning  Reports  .  4 

Machine  Records  Procedure  .  . .  5 

Service  Records  .  7 

Rosters;  Guard  Duty,  etc.  .  .  3 

Orders,  Bulletins  and  Memorandum  .  25 

Boards  .  9 

Preparations  of  S.O.P.  for  Reg.  Hq .  3 

Courts  Martial,  Military  Law  and  Military 
Government  .  12 


Text  References 
FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 
FM  22-5 
FM  21-5 
FM  26-5 
FM  21-40 

FM  21-25;  FM  21-26 
FM  21-5 


Lectures 


MR  1-10 
FM  22-5 


FM  101-5 
FM  24-5 

MR  1-8 
FM  1-45 


FM  12-105 


TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
WD  Pub  12-31-42 


TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
AGO  Pamphlet 
Instructional  No.  1 


AGO  Pub  Aug  42 


C/M  Manual;  FM  27-15; 
FM  27-5 


Subject  Hours 

Administration  of  Enlisted  Personnel  .  12 

Warrant  Officer  Problem  .  1 

Administration  of  Commissioned  Personnel  7 

Efficiency  Reports  .  1 

Civil  Service  Personnel  .  1 

Table  of  Organization  .  1 

Payrolls  .  5 

Mess  Management  .  6 

Civil  Disturbances  .  2 

Property  Accounting  .  *  4 

Organization  and  Conduct  of  Troop  School  1 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Commissioned 

Officers  .  1 

Organization  of  Service  of  Supply  .  1 

Types  of  Service  of  Supply  Installation  .  1 

Organization  of  Service  Command  .  1 

Investigation  of  Claims  for  Damages  .  2 

Administration  Problem  of  Inspector  General  1 

Inspections  and  Audits  .  2 

Induction  Problems  .  1 

Organization  and  Procedures  of  Recreation 

Centers  and  Training  Centers  .  2 

Transportation  Administration  .  15 

Organization  and  Function  of  Post  Headquar¬ 
ters  including  S.O.P .  4 

Administration  Problem  of  Finance  Office  .  .  2 

Administration  of  WAAC  .  . .  . .  2 

Wills,  Rights  of  Dependents;  Power  of  At¬ 
torney  .  1 

Enlisted  Service  Schools  .  1 

Funds,  Unit  and  Similar  .  12 

Special  Service  Administration  .  2 

Allowances  and  Allotments  .  2 

Relations  with  State  and  Local  Agencies .  2 

Administration  of  Post  Exchanges  .  2 

Administration  of  Post  Chaplain  .  1 

Problems  in  Military  Administration  .  3 

Selection  of  Officer  Candidate  .  1 

Problems  in  Administration  of  Supply  .  11 

Administration  of  Army  Nurse  Corp  .  3 

Problems  in  Ordnance  Administration  .  3 

Problems  in  Chemical  Warfare  Service  Ad¬ 
ministration  .  1 

Administration  of  Signal  Communications  and 

Installations  .  2 

Postal  Problems  .  3 

Administration  Problems  of  Post  Engineers  2 

Administration  Problem  of  Provost  Marshal  . .  2 

Administration  of  Prisoners  of  War  and  Alien 

Internment  Camps  .  2 

Army  Administration  School  .  1 

Military  Intelligence  and  Counter  Intelligence  1 
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Text  References 
TM  12-250 


TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 


TM  12-250 
TM  10-205 


TM  10-310 


WD  Pub  1942 

AGO  Memo  W350  12-43 

TM  12-250 


TM  12-250 


AR  625-5 

FM  3-15;  TM  10-210 


FM  12-105 


WD  Cir  29-1943 
WD  Cir  10-1943 


FM  30-5;  FM  30-25 


Subject  Hours  Text  Reference 

Interstaff  Relations  .  1  . 

Relations  of  Staff  Officers  with  Other  Head¬ 
quarters  .  1  . 

Command  Post  Exercise  . 18  . 


Editor's  Note:  The  Army  Administration  School  is  new  and  there  are  no  text  references 
available  other  than  those  pertaining  to  basic  military  training.  Army  Regulations  and  Technical 
Manuals  will  give  the  student  much  of  the  study  material  required.  The  balance  will  be  gained 
from  texts  and  films  distributed  after  admission  to  the  school.  Newest  change  in  the  Army 
Administration  school  is  the  designation  of  one  of  the  four  branches  as  a  special  school  for  the 
Transportation  Corps.  The  curriculum  of  this  school  is  unavailable  at  this  printing.  Applicants 
for  the  Transportation  Corps  should  state  this  preference  on  their  application  for  the  Army 
Administration  School. 


I 
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THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT 


The  Adjutant  General  is  the  secretary  of  the  Army,  charged  with  a 
long  list  of  imposing  duties  including  mainly,  the  publication  of  admin¬ 
istrative  orders  and  regulations  released  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  receiving  and  conducting  of  correspondence,  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  disposition  of  records,  the  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  supervision  of  Army  Extension  courses, 
general  control  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  and  when  so 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  administration  of  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  compilation  of 
the  Army  Register  and  the  Army  Directory,  publication  of  Army  Regu¬ 
lations,  Mobilization  Regulations,  Tables  of  Organization  and  so  forth, 
consolidating  returns  as  to  the  strength  and  distribution  of  Army  per¬ 
sonnel,  control  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  direction  of 
the  Army  Postal  Service  and  Army  Courier  Service,  classification  of 
skills  and  abilities  of  all  Army  Personnel,  maintenance  of  machine  per¬ 
sonnel  records,  separation  and  discharge  from  the  service  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  These  are  the  responsibilities  of  The  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  their  counterparts  are  delegated  to  Adju¬ 
tants  General  of  lower  echelons.  The  special  staff  sections,  G-l  (Personnel) 
G-2  (Intelligence)  G-3  (Plans  and  Training)  and  G-4  (Supply)  work 
out  policy,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Adjutant  General  to  carry  it  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  School  is  to  give  the  Army 
a  steady  supply  of  officers  to  take  on  responsibilities  of  the  Adjutant 
General’s  department  for  newly  activated  units.  Especially  qualified  are 
college  graduates  with  a  B.A.  degree,  business  executives,  personnel  man¬ 
agers,  statisticians,  men  with  postal  experience,  and  for  the  Military 
Censorship  School  experience  in  journalism,  photography,  and  facility 
in  a  foreign  language  obtain  favored  consideration.  Key  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  master  sergeants,  technical  sergeants,  and  sergeant  majors, 
with  long  records  of  experience  in  Army  Administration  are  also  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Subjects  Appropriate  To  All  Officer  Candidates: 


Subject 

Military  Discipline 
Military  Courtesy  .... 
pustoms  of  the  Service 


Hours  Text  References 

1  FM  21-50—21-100 

1  FM  21-50 

1  FM  21-50 
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Subject  Hours 

Personal  and  Sex  Hygiene  .  1 

Oral  Commands  and  Use  of  Voice  .  1 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  .  1 

First  Aid  .  1 

How  to  Study  .  2 

Organization  of  the  Army  .  1 

Methods  of  Training  .  3 

Psychology  of  the  Soldier  .  6 

Roster  of  Guard  Duty  .  1 

Prescribed  Uniform  and  Wearing  of  the 

Uniform  . 1 

Interior  Guard  Duty  and  Exam  .  2 


Text  References 
Lectures 
FM  22-5 
FM  21-10 
FM  21-10 
Lectures 
Lectures 
FM  21-5 


TM  12-250 


FM  26-5 


Courses  Appropriate  To  All  Adjutant  General  Officer  Candidates: 


Processing  and  Classification  .  . . .  6 

Machine  Record  Unit  .  5 

Organization  of  Field  Army  and  Corps;  Or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Division  .  1 

Organization  and  Operation  of  a  Head¬ 
quarters  . 1 

Machine  Records  .  3 

Visual  Index  to  Army  Regulations  .  1 

Reconnaissance:  Occupation  and  Org  of  a 

Rear  Echelon  .  1 

Introduction  to  and  Objectives  of  Classifica¬ 
tion  .  .  1 

All  Classification  Tools  .  2 

Classification  of  Personnel  .  1 

Procurement  of  Men  and  Function  of  R  R  C  1 

Function  of  R  T  C  .  1 

Classification  in  the  Division  .  2 

Sources  and  Types  of  Replacement  .  1 

Field  Orders  .  1 

Procurement  Authority  and  Finance  Matters  1 

Requisitions  .  2 

Military  Correspondence  .  12 

Organization  and  Function  of  Regimental 
Adjutant’s  Office  .  3 

Letters  and  Telegrams  of  Condolence  .  2 

Table  of  Allowances  and  Tables  of  Basic 

Allowances  .  1 

Organization  and  Function  of  Division  Adju¬ 
tant  General’s  Office  .  3 

Fund  Units  and  Similar  .  3 

Boards  of  Officers  .  9 

Postal  Matters  General  . 3 

Courts  Martial  .  9 

Movement  by  Rail  and  Water  .  2 

Morning  Reports  .  4 

Secret  and  Confidential  Correspondence  ...  1 

Filing  Problems  .  2 


MR  1-8  AR  615-26 
TM  12-250 


TM  12-250 


FM  101-5 


TM  12-250 

AGO  School  August 
1942 


TM  12-250 
TM  12-250 
FM  12-105 
Manual  of  C/M 


TM  12-250 


t  i 
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Subject  Hours  Text  References 

Technique  and  Use  of  Visual  Aid  .  2 

Mess  Management  .  7  TM  10-205 

And  W.D.  circulars  93, 
1939;  195,  1941 

Tactical  and  Field  Courses  Presented  at  Various  Times  Throughout  the  School: 


Standard  Operating  Procedure  ...  ..(Daily) 

Drill — Infantry  .  .(Daily)  1 

Athletics  . (Weekly)  1 

Inspections  . (Weekly)  1 


Map  and  Aerial  Photography  Reading  .  17 


Tent  Pitching  and  Full  Field  Equipment  ...  5 

Automatic  Pistol  .  6 

Pistol  Practice  .  9 

Disassembly  and  assembly — 1903  Springfield, 

New  Carbine  and  Thompson  Sub-Machine 

Gun  .  2 

Firing  Positions  .  1 

Road  Marches  .  27 

Firing  of  Weapons  .  7 

Introduction  to  Tactics  .  3 

Signal  Communication  in  the  Field  .  4 

Defense  against  Mechanized  and  Air  Attack  2 

Chemical  Warfare  .  2 

Gas  Mask  Drill  and  Gas  Chamber  .  1 

Field  Identification  of  Gases  .  1 

Smoke  Pots,  Land  Mines  and  Decontamina¬ 
tion  .  1 

Field  Sanitation  .  2 

Camouflage  .  6 

Reviews — Parade  .  2 


FM  22-5 
FM  21-20 
FM  21-15—22-5 
FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 

FM  21-30 
FM  21-15 
FM  23-35 
FM  23-35 


FM  23-40;  23-10;  23-7 


FM  22-5 


FM  7-10 

FM  24-5 

FM  21-45 

FM  21-40 

FM  21-40 

FM  21-40 
• 

FM  21-40 
FM  8-40 
FM  5-20 
FM  22-5 


Specialized  Instruction: 

(Four  Wee\s  Devoted  to  Any  of  the  Following  Five  Groups ) 

1.  Administration  Group. 

Administrative  definitions  and  organizations:  fiscal  problems:  officers’  and  en¬ 
listed  men’s  problems:  problems  of  personnel;  publications  and  supply;  mail 
and  records,  morale:  civil  service  personnel;  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Relief  Act: 
use  of  official  telephone:  mess  management. 

Activation  of  a  division,  division  in  theater  of  operations;  combat  replacements. 
Use  of  Army  regulations;  authorized  abbreviations. 

Reports  of  survey:  I  and  I  reports. 

Organization  and  conduct  of  administration  school  in  the  field;  technique  of 
instruction  and  use  of  visual  aids. 


2.  Postal  Group. 

Establishment  and  organization  of  the  P.O.  Department:  U.S.  postal  laws  and 
regulations:  international  postal  system:  domestic  mail  service:  crimes,  offenses. 
General  provisions  of  the  A.P.O.:  organization  of  the  postal  service  in  the 
zone  of  the  interior  and  in  the  theater  of  operations:  routes  of  supply:  reports 
and  inspections  of  a  division  postal  officer:  divisional  operating  procedure:  mail 
and  morale:  War  Department  circulars  on  Postal  matters:  registry  system: 
insured  mail;  money  orders. 
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3.  Machine  Records  Group. 

Orientation:  organization  and  physical  layout  of  the  Machine  Records  Unit. 
Unit  personnel  section:  source  records:  glossary  of  terms:  Machine  Records 
files. 

Electric  accounting  machines;  the  principles  and  practices  of  punched  card 
accounting 

Codes  and  coding:  daily  and  month  end  operations;  rosters;  and  strength 
returns. 

Administrative  problems:  control:  liaison:  and  correspondence. 

Principles  of  supervision;  microfilming:  scheduling. 

4.  Classification  Group. 

Tests:  Army  general  classification;  Trade:  mechanical  aptitude;  aptitude: 
individual,  oral. 

Index  and  specifications  of  occupational  specialists;  dictionary  of  occupational 
titles. 

Interviewing:  handbook;  technique;  demonstration;  reinterviewing;  sources  of 
errors;  recommended  assignment. 

Classification  procedures,  and  assignment;  selection  of  and  tables  of  organization 
for  military  specialists;  assignment  to  special  training  of  officers  and  warrant 
officers:  reclassification  and  reassignment;  classification  problems  in  lower 
echelons  and  in  units;  use  of  form  20  in  combat  units;  selection  of  officer 
candidates  training  program  for  new  classification  personnel. 

Flow  of  men  to  and  from  regulating  stations  and  replacement  depots;  loss 
replacements;  filler  replacements. 

Duties  of  a  personnel  consultant;  of  a  division  classification  officer. 

Liaison  with  staff  and  training  battalions;  with  special  units  and  schools. 
Report  of  change  forms;  requisitions. 

5  Censorship  Group.  (Military  Censorship). 

The  course  of  Military  Censorship  has  not  been  released  at  this  printing. 
The  first  class  started  on  or  about  January  28/1943.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  basic  requirements  outlined  in  the  War  Department  Circular  #6  dated 
January  2,  1943  that  this  course  was  designed  to  meet  a  growing  need  for 
military  liaison  officers  in  occupied  countries.  The  occupation  of  hostile  ter¬ 
ritory  by  our  troops  necessitate  a  large  group  of  officers  to  speak  the  native 
tongue  of  that  country  and  thus  assume  military  control  of  civilian  administra¬ 
tion  and  communications.  An  officer  graduate  from  Military  Censorship 
branch  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  school  might  find  himself  directing  a  broad¬ 
cast  of  a  foreign  radio  station,  supervising  censorship  of  mail  or  editing  foreign 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  book,  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications  are  highly  desirable  but  not  essential: 

a.  Ability  to  read,  translate  and  speak  fluently  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 

b.  Intimate  knowledge  of  and  past  residence  in  foreign  countries. 

c.  Knowledge  of  cryptography  or  cryptanalysis. 

d.  Knowledge  of  systems  of  communications  by  electrical  means  of  trans¬ 
mission. 

c.  Knowledge  of  photography. 

f.  Knowledge  of  radio  broadcasting  with  respect  to  procedure  and  program 
‘  arrangement. 

g.  Practical  civilian  experience  in  journalism. 

h.  Civilian  experience  as  administrator  or  executive,  as  in  office  management 
to  be  offered  as  evidence  of  leadership. 
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AIR  FORCE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


The  Air  Force  Administration  schools  are  newer  than  the  airplane 
was  during  the  First  World  War.  Building  the  mightiest  air  armada 
in  the  world  brought  rapid  expansion  of  the  Air  Forces  and  with  it  a 
growing  need  for  thousands  of  officers  to  assume  various  duties  in  the 
fighter  and  bomber  groups,  observation  squadrons,  wings,  base  and  Air 
Force  headquarters.  For  although  the  commanding  officer  of  any  unit 
that  has  airplanes  assigned  to  it  must  be  a  flying  officer,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs,  supply,  mess,  adjutant,  that  call  for  an  understanding  of  air 
force  functions  and  yet  do  not  necessitate  flying  status. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Air  Force  Administration  Officer  Can¬ 
didate  School  early  in  1942,  these  officers  were  “borrowed”  from  other 
arms  and  services,  and  had  to  learn  air  force  procedure  as  they  went 
along  in  their  day-to-day  work.  The  candidate’s  school  gave  the  Air 
Force  a  constant  flow  of  trained  officers  uniformly  instructed  and  there¬ 
fore  uniformly  conversant  with  the  methods  necessary  for  its  efficient 
functioning. 

It  is  natural  that  a  branch  as  specialized  as  the  Air  Force  should  seek 
its  officer  material  from  men  with  specialized  training  and  officer  can¬ 
didate  examining  boards  have  been  authorized  by  recent  War  Depart¬ 
ment  directives  to  pick  50%  of  their  officer  material  from  “technically 
qualified  men,”  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  first  three  grades  who 
make  up  in  Army  experience  what  they  might  lack  in  formal  education. 

Successful  completion  of  a  minimum  of  one  year’s  college  study  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  degree  is  essential  for  those  who  do  not  fall  in  the  above  category. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COURSE:  ( Special  requirements). 

Quotas  are  allotted  for  this  course,  selection  being  restricted  to  other¬ 
wise  qualified  applicants  who  meet  the  following  requirements. 

A.  Graduate  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a  physical 
education  major,  or 

B.  An  equivalent  knowledge  gained  through  experience  in  the  field 
of  physical  training.  Experience  as  a  participant  in  athletics  is 
desirable  but  this  alone  may  not  be  construed  as  “equivalent 
knowledge. 

C.  Applicant  must  have  such  bearing  and  physical  vigor  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  example,  and  should  possess  enthusiasm,  initiative, 
and  tact. 
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PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SCOPE: 

A.  Basic  military  indoctrination  and  professional  education. 

B.  Administrative  training  in  essential  ground  duties  of  Air  Corp  Officers. 

C.  Physical  training  calculated  to  increase  the  physical  fitness  of  the  officer  can¬ 
didate  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  physical  and  athletic  training  of  enlisted 
men. 


Military  Training 

Subject  Hours 

Care  and  cleaning  of  Small  Arms  .  15 

Ceremonies  and  Inspections  . ».  .  .  37 

Close  Order  Drill  . 69 

Hints  to  Drill  Instructors  .  5 

Interior  Guard  .  7 

Military  Courtesy,  Discipline  and  Customs  .  .  5 

Uniforms,  Arms  and  Equipment  .  3 

Voice  and  Command  .  5 

Deportment  . . 

Academic  Training 

Administration  .  30 

Air  and  Combat  Intelligence  .  10 

Aircraft  Structures,  Terminology  and  Theory 

of  Flight  .  10 

Army  Classification  .  12 

Command  and  Staff  Functions  .  15 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  .  5 

Military  Leadership  . 

Identification  of  Aircraft  .  10 

Identification  of  Naval  Vessels  .  10 

Map  and  Aerial  Photography  Reading  .  5 

Mathematics  .  5 

Mess  Management  .  25 

Military  Correspondence  .  5 

Military  Law,  Courts  and  Boards  .  20 

Military  Police  .  4 

Military  Sanitation,  First  Aid  and  Hygiene  .  .  7 

Organization  of  the  Army  and  Army  Air 

Forces  .  8 

Personal  Management  .  3 

Preparation  and  Purposes  of  Efficiency  Reports  3 
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Text  References 

FM  21-100;  FM  23-35; 

FM  23-36 
FM  1-60;  22-5 
FM  22-5 
FM  22-5 
FM  26-5 
FM  21-50 
FM  21-15 
FM  22-5 


TM  12-250 

FM  1-40;  FM  30-5;  FM 
30-10 


FM  101-5 
FM  21-40 
FM  21-5 

FM  30-30;  FM  30-31; 
FM  30-35;  FM  30-34; 
FM  30-38;  FM  30-39 
FM  30-50;  FM  30-51; 
FM  30-53;  FM  30-55; 
FM  30-58 
FM  21-25;  21-26 


'TM  10-205— W.D.  Cir¬ 
culars  93,  1939  and 
195,  1941 
TM  12-250 

Manual  of  Courts-Mar¬ 
tial;  FM  27-15 
FM  29-5 
FM  21-10 

FM  1-5 


Subject 

Recreational  Supervision  . 

Supply  . 

Training  Methods  . 

Transportation  . 

Use  of  and  Defense  Against  Aircraft 
War  Department  Publications  . 

SUPERVISED  STUDY  . 

Physical  Training 

Calisthenics  and  Physical  Drills  .... 
Activities  . 


Hours 

Text  References 

5 

FM  21-20;  TM  21-220 

30 

8 

MTP  1-1;  FM  21-5 

18 

FM  25-10 

8 

3 

201 

17 

FM  21-20;  TM  21-220 
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TECHNICAL  OFFICER  CANDIDATES: 

i 

A  certain  number  of  qualified  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men,  who  meet  the 
following  qualifications  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Administra¬ 
tive  School  for  eventual  assignment  as  technical  officers. 

(a)  Appointment  to  the  first  three  grades  by  reason  of  merit  prior  to  the 
time  of  application. 

(b)  Graduation  from  the  comparable  enlisted  technical  school  as  well  as 
six  months  continuous  service  in  the  same  technical  phase  for  which  the  applicant 
is  recommended,  or  at  least  one  year’s  continuous  service  in  the  comparable  enlisted 
technical  phase  for  which  he  is  being  recommended. 

(c)  Recommendation  by  his*  commanding  officer  as  being  commissioned 
officer  material. 

Both  specialties  and  school  are  listed  in  Army  Air  Force  Memorandum  35-17. 
December  24,  1942. 
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ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


The  Statistical  Officer 

The  Statistical  Officer,  a  relatively  new  addition  to  the  ground  officers 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  was  created  by  AAF  Regulations  No.  110-1 
as  follows: 

A  suitably  qualified  non-pilot  officer,  selected  and  especially 
trained  by  this  headquarters  will  be  assigned  to  each  squadron 
and  to  the  headquarters  of  each  higher  echelon,  for  duty  as  Statis¬ 
tical  Officer.  The  Statistical  Officer  will  be  responsible  directly  to 
the  unit  commander  for  assembling,  tabulating  and  transmitting 
primary  data  in  the  form  of  basic  statistic  required  by  higher  au¬ 
thority.  He  will  be  assigned  no  other  duty  in  the  squadron  or 
headquarters  which  will  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his 
primary  duty. 

Such  officers  are  currently  being  trained  at  the  Army  Air  Force  (AAF) 
Statistical  School,  located  at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  Soldier  Field, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Instructors  at  the  school  include  Army  Officers 
assigned  to  the  school,  visiting  Army  Officers,  and  members  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  faculty  specially  trained  for  this  work  by 
AAF  Headquarters. 

Statistical  Officers  receive  6  weeks’  training  at  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  (Administrative),  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida;  after  which  they 
complete  their  officer  candidate  training  at  the  AAF  Statistical  School 
where  they  are  commissioned  Second  Lieutenants.  The  work  at  the 
Officer  Candidate  School,  at  Miami  Beach,  is  largely  basic  military  in¬ 
doctrination.  During  this  6  week  period,  the  academic  subjects  include 
introduction  to  administration,  army  classification,  mess  management, 
and  supply.  Additional  military  topics  given  officer  candidates  when 
they  arrive  at  the  AAF  Statistical  School  include  the  following:  Army 
Regulations,  Air  Force  Regulations,  War  Department  Circulars  Army 
References,  Military  Law,  Military  Customs,  Identification  of  Aircraft, 
Introduction  to  Bomber  and  Fighter  Tactics,  Military  Intelligence,  Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Military  Information,  and  Military  Correspondence. 

The  academic  training  at  the  AAF  Statistical  School  is  designed  to 
prepare  officers  to  handle  the  standardized  reporting  system  regarding 
personnel,  materiel,  supply,  operations  and  training,  required  by  the 
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commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  or  the  commanding  gen¬ 
erals  of  theaters  of  operations.  Accuracy  is  essential  in  these  reports  in 
order  that  the  various  echelons  of  command  will  have  reliable  facts  to 
use  in  making  tactical  decisions  regarding  combat  readiness,  perform¬ 
ance  of  units  and  plans  for  personnel  and  equipment  replacements  and 
the  flow  of  supply.  As  expressed  in  the  recent  letter  of  Colonel  Byron 
E.  Gates,  Director  of  Management  Control,  the  Statistical  Officers’  serv¬ 
ices  “will  be  utilized  in  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  was  trained. 
His  primary  function  is  that  of  statistical  liaison  between  the  unit  to 
which  he  is  assigned  and  this  headquarters  (HEADQUARTERS  ARMY 
AIR  FORCES)”.  In  other  words,  the  'Statistical  Officer  helps  the  unit 
commander  guarantee  headquarters  that  the  original  data  submitted 
in  reports  are  correct  and  in  accordance  with  regulations. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  standardized  reporting  system  for 
quarters,  the  Statistical  Officer  is  available  to  assist  the  unit  commander 
in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  facts  useful  to  the  C.O.  For  that  reason, 
among  others,  the  Statistical  officer  is  ordinarily  included  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  section  of  the  unit  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Thus,  the  unit  com¬ 
mander  may  request  the  Statistical  Officer  to  make  special  studies  for 
him  or  to  assist  other  staff  officers  (such  as  those  in  charge  of  personnel, 
supply,  engineering  or  operations)  in  analyzing  and  presenting  their 
data  and  problems  to  the  C.O. 

In  order  to  train  Statistical  Officers  to  perform  the  duties  mentioned 
above,  the  academic  work  in  the  AAF  Statistical  School  includes  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  standardized  reports  as  the  following: 

AAF  REG.  15-127  Report  on  Air  Corps  Personnel; 

AAF  REG.  15-128  Report  of  Non-Air  Corps  Personnel; 

AAF  REG.  15-125  and  126.  Air  Corps  Duty  Assignment  Cards 

and  Squadron; 

AAF  REG.  15-131  Report  of  Student  and  Recruit  Status; 

AAF  REG.  15-132  Station  Housing  Report; 

Foreign  Theater  Reports  on  Personnel,  Materiel  and  Missions; 

AAF  REG.  15-1  Flight  Reports; 

Tech.  Order  00-25-17  Aircraft  Status  Report; 

AAF  REG.  15-110  Aircraft  Status; 

AAF  REG.  15-106  Organization  and  Equipment  List; 

AAF  REG.  15-107  On  Hand  Equipment  Report; 

AAF  REG.  15-108  Blank  Forms  Controlled  Items  Report; 

Maintenance  and  Inspection  Reports. 

In  addition,  officer  candidates  study  squadron  relations.  Field  situations 
described  in  mimeographed  form  provide  men  with  knowledge  of  how 
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Air  Force  units  are  actually  organized,  and  through  the  discussion  of 
these  mimeographed  materials  the  officer  candidates  have  a  chance  to 
develop  some  of  the  principles  of  leadership.  Officer  candidates  also 
study  simple  statistical  methods  an d  principles  of  graphic  presentation. 

When  requested,  Statistical  Officers  should  strive  to  assist  unit  com¬ 
manders  and  other  officers  in  the  analysis  and  presentation  of  facts  nec¬ 
essary  for  tactical  and  administrative  decisions  within  the  unit.  The 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Statistical  Officer  are  in  addition 
to  those  already  performed  in  the  unit  and  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
Statistical  Officer  will  replace  other  officers  or  assume  their  functions. 

The  curriculum  of  this  School  includes  160  hours  instruction,  con¬ 
ference  and  case  work  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  statistical  data, 
and  the  completion  of  prescribed  AAF  statistical  forms.  This  portion 
of  the  curriculum  is  taught  by  specially  trained  members  of  the  Har- 
vard  Business  School  Faculty.  In  addition,  several  Army  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  “Organization  and  Functions  of  the  Air  Force,”  “Identification 
and  Basic  Characteristics  of  Aircraft,”  “Military  Law”  and  “Army  Ref¬ 
erences”  are  presented  by  School  officers  and  by  visiting  officers  from 
other  Air  Force  Stations. 

Most  of  the  instruction  at  this  School  is  given  by  the  case  method  and 
there  is  no  textbook  for  the  course.  Much  use  is  made  of  references  such 
as  the  “Manual  of  Courts  Martial,”  “Army  Regulations,”  “The  Officers 
Guide,”  FM  30-30,  and  other  training  manuals  and  AAF  directives 
covering  the  use  of  statistical  forms  such  as  AAF  Forms  127,  128,  131 
and  132. 

Note:  Candidates  for  this  school  are  selected  from  those  admitted  to  the  Army  Air  Force 
Administrative  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  initial  six  weeks  will  appear  in  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  that  school.  While  no  definite  assurance  as  to  final  assignment  to  this  school  can  be 
given  it  is  suggested  that  preference  be  indicated  on  original  application. 
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AVIATION  CADETS 


The  courses  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Training  Schools  are  of  such  nature 
as  to  be  unavailable  for  publication.  The  following  information  will, 
however,  be  helpful  to  the  enlisted  man  thinking  of  seeking  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  Aviation  Cadet. 

Aviation  Cadets  are  appointed  in  eight  categories,  three  of  which 
lead  to  flying  status  (Bombardier,  Navigator,  Pilot)  and  five  of  which 
are  for  ground  duty  only  (Armament,  Communications,  Meteorology, 
Engineering  and  Photography).  Applicants  for  meteorology  must  have 
successfully  completed  two  years  of  college  including  mathematics 
through  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  one  year  of  college  physics. 
Applicants  for  Engineering  must  have  successfully  completed  three  years 
of  Engineering  in  an  accredited  college  or  university  or  the  equivalent. 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  has  authorized  a 
special  aviation  cadet  training  program  for  selected  men  in  the  top  20 
per  cent  of  graduates  of  certain  technical  courses  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Technical  Schools.  These  enlisted  men,  chosen  for  their  quali¬ 
fications  for  technical  officer  training  and  for  academic  proficiency,  will 
be  selected  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  technical  school  which 
they  are  attending.  This  policy  permits  the  various  aviation  cadet  ex¬ 
amining  boards  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  technical  school  in  lieu  of  the  certification  of  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations  normally  accomplished  by  Army  Air  Forces.  The  school  whose 
graduates  are  eligible  fall  into  four  classes:  Radio  Mechanics  and  Radio 
Operators  and  Mechanics,  Armament,  Photography,  and  Airplane  Me¬ 
chanics. 

A  candidate  in  air  crew  training  who  “washes  out”  is  carefully  evalu¬ 
ated  by  a  board  and  given  ground  crew  training  if  it  is  thought  he  can 
qualify  as  a  commissioned  or  flight  officer  in  any  one  of  the  five  ground 
crew  categories.  If  the  result  of  the  evaluation  is  that  the  cadet  needs 
further  training  as  an  enlisted  man,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  technical 
school  most  likely  to  make  him  of  greater  service  to  the  Army.  In  these 
cases  some  attention  is  given  to  the  soldier’s  preference. 

After  further  training  as  an  enlisted  man,  the  former  aviation  cadet 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  applying  and  being  accepted  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Army  Administration  Officer  candidate  Schools.  His  prior 
status  as  a  cadet,  will  not  in  itself  however,  give  him  preferred  consid¬ 
eration. 
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AERIAL  OBSERVER  SCHOOL 
Flying  Status  For  Men  Over  Thirty 

Army  Air  Forces  has  announced  the  inauguration  of  a  new  course 
of  observer  training  open  to  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  who  can  qualify  and  be  accepted  for  attendance  at  an 
Officer  Candidate  School  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  i.e.,  Armored 
Force,  Cavalry,  Antiaircraft  Artillery,  Field  Artillery  or  Infantry.  After 
commissioning  at  one  of  these  schools,  the  graduate  receives  ten  weeks 
of  further  training  in  grade,  at  the  Observation  School,  Brooks  Field, 
Texas.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course  leads  to  the  rating  of 
observer,  and  an  assignment  to  an  observation  squadron  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  Thus  for  the  first  time  men  over  thirty  years  of  age,  with¬ 
out  previous  aerial  training  have  the  privilege  of  achieving  flying  status. 
To  date  the  War  Department  has  placed  no  restriction  on  eligibility  for 
this  course,  other  than  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  schools  them¬ 
selves,  a  score  of  120  or  higher  in  the  Army  General  Classification  Test 
Score,  and  a  physical  examination  for  flying. 

While  no  age  restriction  has  been  announced  it  is  seriously  doubted 
whether  a  final  selection  board,  even  in  the  absence  of  specific  instruc¬ 
tions,  would  qualify  a  candidate  for  this  type  of  training  who  is  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Men  who  are  in  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and  who  desire  to  apply  for 
Observer  Training  have  the  privilege  of  applying  for  transfer  through 
channels  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  under  the  provisions  of  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Circular  308.  Such  applications,  coming  from  qualified  candi¬ 
dates,  would  be  within  the  purview  of  “convenience  of  the  government.” 
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ARMY  GROUND  FORCES 


Armored  Force  Coast  Artillery  Field  Artillery 

Cavalry  (Harbor  Defense)  Tank  Destroyer 

Coast  Artillery  (AA)  Infantry 

Requirements  for  the  above  schools  individually  are  listed  under  their 
special  titles.  In  a  general  way  it  is  essential  that  the  applicant  to  a 
school  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces  be  characterized  by  a  desire  to  lead 
troops  in  action.  He  should  possess  unquestionable  military  bearing 
and  genuine  aggressive  leadership. 

Desirable  pre-requisites  are:  Completion  of  one  year  of  college  train¬ 
ing  with  emphasis  on  Bachelor  of  Science  subjects;  graduation  from  a 
non-commissioned  officers  school;  prior  service  in  the  Regular  Army  or 
a  reserve  component ;  service  in  a  line  organization  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer;  evidence  of  a  successful  business  or  a  professional  career.  Appli¬ 
cants  to  the  three  artillery  schools  should  acquire  or  review  facility  in, 
mathematical  subjects  before  enrollment  as  a  candidate,  algebra  (to  in¬ 
clude  quadratics)  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  loga¬ 
rithms.  Many  failures  at  these  schools  are  caused  by  the  candidate’s 
failure  to  master  the  instruction  connected  with  these  subjects. 
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ARMORED  FORCE 


The  Armored  Force  is  the  triple  threat  of  the  Army.  It  combines  the 
swiftness  of  Cavalry,  the  punch  of  Field  Artillery,  and  the  tenacity  of 
Infantry.  It  is  given  decisive  missions.  It  is  capable  of  engaging  in  all 
forms  of  combat.  It’s  principal  role  is  in  swift  offensive  operations 
against  hostile  rear  areas.  An  Armored  Force  unit  with  its  high  speed 
tanks,  armored  cars  and  auxiliary  vehicles  can  travel  great  distances 
quickly  over  any  kind  of  ground  and  with  little  or  no  warning  deliver 
a  knockout  punch  on  an  enemy’s  rear  or  flank.  Tanks  and  armored 
cars  are  taking  part  in  the  warfare  of  today  on  battlefields  all  over  the 
world.  These  fighting  machines  need  well  trained  personnel  to  keep 
them  in  the  field,  gunners,  drivers  and  mechanics. 

The  goal  of  the  Armored  Force  officer  candidate  School  is  to  train 
officer  candidates  to  be  competent  commanders  of  light  or  medium  tank 
platoons  in  battle;  to  stress  particularly  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  characteristics  essential  to  successful  leadership. 

Qualifications  for  this  branch  are  the  same  as  they  are  for  the  In¬ 
fantry  School  with  the  additional  pre-requisite  of  mechanical  aptitude. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  curricula  plan  of  the  Armored  Force  School  provides  that  the  instruction  be 
divided  into  five  distinct  parts,  a  basic  week,  and  four  phases  of  three  weeks 
academic  work  each.  The  purpose  of  the  basic  week  is  to  complete  the  training 
of  candidates  as  such,  and  to  polish  their  performance  as  enlisted  men.  The 
academic  work  is  broken  down  into  phases  to  permit  maximum  use  of  classrooms, 
instructors,  materiel  and  time.  Restated,  with  the  above  in  mind,  training  hours 
and  responsibility  therefore  are  subdivided  as  follows: 

Basic  Week  (General  Training,  Drill  and  Discipline) 


47  Hours  Reference:  FM  22-5 
First  Phase 

Subject 

Gunnery  . . 

Tactics  (Map  Reading  and  Engr.  Exp.) 

Drill  and  Discipline  . 

Inspections  and  Ceremonies  . 

Current  Events  . 

Second  Phase 

Gunnery  . 

General  Training  . 

Drill  and  Discipline  (Tank  Driving)  . 

Inspections  and  Ceremonies  . 

Current  Events  . 


Hours 

Text  References 

72 

FM  23-80;  FM  23-81 

45 

FM  21-25;  FM  21-26 

15 

FM  21-50;  FM  22-5 

6 

FM  22-5 

3 

72 

FM  23-80;  FM  23-81 

30 

FM  21-5 

30 

FM  17-5;  FM  22-5 

6 

3 
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Hours 


Text  References 


Subject 

Third  Phase 

Wheeled  Vehicle  . 60 

Tactics  (Basic-Elementary-Formal)  .  30 

General  Training  .  19 

Drill  and  Discipline  (Including  Hikes)  .  23 

Inspections  and  Ceremonies  .  6 

Current  Events  Lectures  .  3 

Fourth  Phase 

Tank  . 30 

Communication  .  22 

Tactics  (Practical-Platoon)  .  45 

General  Training  . »  16 

Drill  and  Discipline  (Including  Graduation)  19 

Inspections  and  Ceremonies  .  4  • 

Current  Events  Lectures  .  2 


TM  10-460;  TM  10-510; 

TM  9-710 
FM  7-10 

FM  17-5;  FM  22-5 
FM  22-5 
FM  22-5 


TM  9-725;  TM  9-750 
FM  24-5 
FM  17-30 
FM  21-5 

FM  17-5;  FM  22-5 
FM  17-5 


Not  included  in  the  above  is  120  hours  of  supervised  study  of  all  courses  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Armored  Force  Officer  Candidate  School  personnel. 
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CAVALRY 


The  purpose  of  Cavalry  is  two-fold,  to  combine  battlefield  mobility 
with  fire  power.  Cavalry  can  dispatch  its  fighting  men  to  distant  points 
quickly  over  routes  that  would  be  difficult  for  other  troops,  and  for 
reconnaissance  over  rough  terrain,  horse  cavalry  is  unequalled.  For 
motor  vehicles  are  dependent  on  the  continued  flow  of  supplies  such  as 
fuel,  oil,  and  spare  parts,  and  horses,  given  food  and  water,  can  recoup 
their  strength  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  mech¬ 
anized  cavalry,  with  vehicles  and  personnel  at  peak  efficiency  can  tra¬ 
verse  180  miles  a  day,  and  complete  forced  marches  of  300  miles  in  24 
hours  or  450  miles  in  48  hours.  Open  rolling  country,  with  natural 
concealment  features  is  favorable  to  mechanized  vehicles.  Horse  ele¬ 
ments  can  operate  under  any  weather  conditions  and  over  all  types  of 
terrain. 

The  combination  of  horse  and  mechanized  elements  is  particularly 
well-suited  for  reconnaissance  missions,  an  important  factor  in  any 
successful  operation.  Reconnaissance  may  include  any  one  of  a  dozen 
things,  all  difficult  to  obtain,  except  by  a  swift  and  well-trained  cavalry 
patrol.  Information  concerning  the  enemy  may  include  his  location, 
strength,  organization,  capabilities,  movements,  attitude,  equipment,  and 
morale.  Information  concerning  the  terrain  falls  into  similar  categories, 
data  concerning  battle  positions,  character  of  the  roads,  streams,  cover 
and  concealment,  and  potential  bivouac  areas.  Information  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  theater  of  operations  may  include  attitude  of  inhabitants, 
.supplies  of  food,  forage,  construction  materials,  housing  facilities,  utilities, 
and  the  availability  of  transportation. 

All  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  enable  the  commander  to  carry  out 
operations,  formulate  plans  or  conduct  maneuvers.  Qualifications  for 
horse  Cavalry,  in  addition  to  the  general  pre-requisites  of  an  officer,  in¬ 
clude  a  genuine  love  and  thorough  knowledge  of  horses,  and  for  the 
mechanized  branch  they  include  an  aptitude  for  the  mechanics  of 
weapons  and  vehicles. 

BASIC  AND  OFFICERS  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 

MECHANIZED  . 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  Mechanical,  Technical  and  Tactical  Use  of  Weapons 

Subject  Hours  Text  References 

M-l  Rifle  .  .  17  FM  23-5 

Machine  Gun  Caliber  .30  Light  and  Heavy  .  .  4614  FM  23-45;  FM  23-50; 

FM  23-55 


Subject  Hours 

Carbine,  Caliber  .30,  M-l  .  4 

Submachine  Gun,  Caliber  .45  .  7 

Pistol,  Caliber  .45  .  5 

Machine  Gun,  Caliber  .50  .  l7l/2 

81  MM  Mortar .  12 

37  MM  Antitank  Gun  . 16 

75  MM  Howitzer  Assault  Gun  .  21 


Destruction  of  All  Weapons  .  1 

Terrain  Appreciation 

Tables  of  Organization,  Formation  and  Drill  4 


Tactical  Employment  of  Mechanized  Cavalry  48 


Tactics 

Maps  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading  ......  23 

Estimate  of  the  Situation  and  Combat  Orders  15 


Field  Artillery  .  6 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  . 1 

Infantry  .  2 

Air  Force  . 3 

Air  Force  .  2 

Chemical  Warfare  Service  . . 2 

Engineers  .  13 


Command,  Staff  and  Logistics  .............  16 


Text  References 

FM  23-7 
FM  23-40 
FM  23-35 

FM  23-60;  FM  23-45 
FM  23-90 
FM  23-70 

FM  6-40;  TM  9-320; 
W-79  (1942) 

W-80  (1942) 

W-81  (1942) 

W-82  (1942) 

Methods  of  Permanently 
Destroying  Organic 
Weapons 

FM  5-15;  FM  23-55; 

FM  100-5 

T/O  and  Reference  Data 
Cavalry  School;  FM  2-10 
Mechanized  Cavlary; 

FM  17-5;  FM  17-20; 

FM  100-5 

T/O  and  Reference  Data, 
Cavalry  School;  FM  2-10 
FM  17-5;  FM  17-10; 

FM  17-20;  FM  17-25; 
FM  100-5;  TC  42,  1942 


FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
TF  5-12 

'  FM  2-10;  FM  21-45; 
FM  101-5 
FM  6-20 
FM  4-105 
FM  7-10 

FM  1-5;  FM  30  Series; 

TF  1-294;  FS  4-2 
TC  42,  WD,  1942; 

FM  31-35 
FM  21-40 

FM  5-5;  FM  5-10;  FM 
5-15;  FM  5-25;  FM 
5-30;  TF  5-121; 

TC-12,  1942 
TC-26,  1942 
TC-29,  1942 
FM  2-5;  FM  2-10; 

FM  2-15;  FM  25-5; 

FM  25-10;  FM  100-5; 

FM  101-10;  T/O  and 
R/D  The  Cavalry 
School 
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Hours  Text  References 


Subject 

Military  Organization,  Missions  and  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mechanized  Reconnaissance  Units  4 


Umpiring  . 2 

Combat,  Intelligence  .  4 

Mechanized  Patrols  . 2 

Illustrative  Problems  .  32 

Practical  Exercise  .  36 


Route  Reconnaissance  .  8 

Zone  Reconnaissance  .  4 

Offensive  Combat  .  8 

Illustrative  Problems  Involving  Reconnaissance 
Elements  of  Various  Arms  and  Units  ....  10 

Train  Defense  .  4 

Tank  Stalking  . * .  2 

Motors  50 

Mechanical  Functioning  of  Military  Motor 

Vehicles  .  10 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Military  Motor 
Vehicles  .  40 


General  Instruction 

Orientation  .  1 

Military  Courtesy  and  Customs  of  the  Service  2 
Personal  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  First  Aid  . .  2 

Technique  of  Instructing  .  17 

Training  Management  .  5 


PM  2-10;  FM  100-5; 
T/O  and  R/D,  The 
Cavalry  School;  TC 
42,  1942 

FM  105-5 

TF  11-225;  FM  30-5;  FM 
30-10;  FM  30-15;  FM 
30-42 

FM  2-10;  FM  21-45;  FM 
101-5;  TC  42,  1942 

One  general  situation  in¬ 
volving  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment  Mechanized  on  a 
Reconnaissance  Mission 

Various  Platoons  of  Cav¬ 
alry  Regiment  Mechan¬ 
ized  will  go  through 
on  the  ground  solving 
problems  of  Reconnais¬ 
sance,  Security,  Attack 
and  Defense 

FM  2-10,  FM  10-5;  TC 
42,  1942 

FM  2-10;  FM  10-5;  TC 
42,  1942 

FM  2-10;  FM  100-5 

FM  2-10;  FM  17-10;  FM 
17-20;  FM  100-5 

FM  25-10 

Instruction  Material  from 
Tank  Destroyer  School 


TM  10-510 

FM  21-6;  FM  25-10;  FM 
29-5;  WD  Cir.  250; 
TM  10-460 


FM  21-5;  FM  21-6;  FM 
100-5 

FM  21-50 

FM  8-40;  FM  21-10 
FM  21-5;  Supplemented 
by  Cavalry  School 
Mimeo  GI-1004 
FM  21-5;  TF  7-295; 
CTM  1941  Revision 
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Subject  Hours 

Military  Law  .  4 

,  0 

Troop  Administration  .  14 


Personnel  Administration  Supply;  Messing, 
Sanitation;  Accountability  for  Troop  Funds 


I 

Communication 


Text  References 

Manual  of  Courts-Martial 
1928;  FM  27-5;  FM  27- 
10;  FM  27-15 
AR  210-50;  AR  345-25; 
AR  345-400;  AR  345- 
415;  AR  340-10;  AR 
340-15;  TM  10-205; 
TM  10-310;  TM  12- 
250;  WD  Cir.  105, 
1942;  WD  Cir.  93, 
1939;  WD  Cir.  195, 
1941;  AR  345-125; 
FM  100-10 


Communication  in  the  Cavalry  and  Associated 
Arms;  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Operation 


of  Radio  Equipment  .  10 

Miscellaneous  . 87 

Opening  Exercises  .  1 

Physical  Training  .  34 


General  Training  Films 


3 


Turning  in  Equipment  .  1 

Graduation  .  1 

Clearance  and  Departure  .  1 

Reserved  for  the  Assistant  Commandant  ....  37 


Cavalry  School  Mimeos 
M-195  and  DC-5 


Obstacle  Course,  Dis¬ 
mounted  Drill,  Man¬ 
ual  of  Arms,  Tent 
Pitching,  Grenade 
Throwing,  Gas  Mask 
Drill  and  Use,  and 
Mass  Games.  (Before 
8:00  a.m.  when  the 
instructional  day  com¬ 
mences.) 

Training  Films  of  general 
instructional  value  not 
connected  with  subjects 
given  in  course,  or  new 
training  films  or  film 
bulletins 


Personnel  Matters,  Phy¬ 
sical  Examination, 
Fingerprinting,  Classi¬ 
fication  Cards,  Immu¬ 
nization,  Special  Dem¬ 
onstration  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Instruction 


BASIC  AND  OFFICERS  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 

HORSE  GROUP 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  Mechanical,  Technical  and  Tactical  Use  of  Weapons 
M-l  Rifle  .  21  FM  23-5 
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Subject  Hours 

Machine  Gun  Caliber  .30  Light  and  Heavy  .  36 

Machine  Gun  Caliber  .50  .  8 

37  MM.  Antitank  Gun  . .  9 

81  MM.  Mortar  .  9 

Carbine,  Caliber  .30  M-l  .  4^ 

Pistol,  Caliber  .  4^ 

Submachine  Gun  Caliber  .45  .  5^3 

Night  Firing  Methods,  Rifle  Caliber  .30  MG’s, 

L.  &  H.  Caliber  .50  MG  37  mm.  AT  Gun; 

81  mm.  Mortar  .  3 

Destruction  of  All  Weapons  .  1 


Tables  of  Organization-Terrain  Appreciation. 
Tactical  Employment  of  Cavalry  Weapons  .  .  . 


Tactics 


Maps  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading  .  22 

Estifriate  of  the  Situation  and  Combat  Orders  15 

Field  Artillery  .  6 

Infantry  . 2 

Chemical  Warfare  Service  .  1 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  .  1 

Air  Forces  . 5 

Engineers  .  9 

Command,  Staff  and  Logistics  .  17 


Military  Organization  and  Missions  .  .  .  . .  4 

Umpiring . . .  2 

Combat  Intelligence  . . .  7 

Illustrative  Problem  .  26 


Text  References 
FM  23-45;  FM  23-55 
FM  23-60 
FM  23-70 
FM  23-90 
FM  23-7 
FM  23-35 
FM  23-40 


FM  23-5;  FM  23-45;  FM 
23-55;  FM  23-60;  FM 
23-70;  FM  23-90 

Methods  of  Permanently 
Destroying  Organic 
Weapons 

T/O  and  Reference  Data 
Cavalry  School;  FM 
5-15 

T/O  and  Reference  Data 
Cavalry  School;  FM 
100-5;  FM  2-15;  FM 
23-45;  FM  2-5;  FM 
23-55 


FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
TF  5-12 

FM  101-5;  FM  21-45; 
FM  2-5 

FM  6-20 

FM  100-5;  FM  7-10 

FM  21-40 

FM  4-105 

FM  1-5;  FM  31-35 

FM  2-15;  FM  5-15;  FM 
5-25;  FM  5-30;  FM 
100-5 

FM  100-5;  FM  101-5; 
FM  2-15;  T/O  and 
Reference  Data  Cav¬ 
alry  School 

T/O  and  Reference  Data 
Cavalry  School;  FM 
2-15 

FM  105-5 

FM  30,  Series  TF  11-225, 
Interrogation  of  Pris¬ 
oners 

One  general  situation  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  horse 
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Subject  Hours 

Practical  Exercise  .  26 


Patrolling  .  2 

Reinforced  Rifle  Troop  in  Attack  .  4 

Reinforced  Rifle  Troop  in  Defense  of  a  River’ 

Line  .  6 

Horsemanship  and  Horsemastership  .  147 

Horsemanship  .  89 


Animal  Management 


36 


Horseshoeing  . 14 

Pack  Transportation  .  6 

Care  of  Leather  . 2 

General  Instruction 

Orientation  .  1 


Military  Courtesy  and  Customs  of  the  Service  2 
Personal  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  First  Aid  .  .  2 


Technique  of  Instructing  .  12 

Training  and  Management  .  5 

Military  Law  .  4 

Troop  Administration  .  14 


Text  References 
Using  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  situation  as  in  illus¬ 
trative  problem  above, 
various  platoons  of  the 
horse  cavalry  regiment 
go  through  on  the 
ground  similar  situa¬ 
tions  to  those  pre¬ 
sented,  solved  and  dis¬ 
cussed  on  map  in  il¬ 
lustrative  problem 
FM  100-5;  FM  2-5;  FM 
21-45 

FM  2-5;  FM  2-15 
FM  2-15 

FM  2-5;  FM  25-5;  FM 
21-100 

The  Military  Seat,  close 
and  Extended  Order 
Drill  Mounted,  March¬ 
ing  and  Gaiting;  FM 
2-5,  Chapter  9;  FM 
25-5,  Chapters  1  and  2 
FM  25-5,  Chapter  2, 
Paragraphs  84-151  in¬ 
clusive  and  165-167 
inclusive 

FM  25-5,  Chapter  2, 
Paragraphs  152-162 
FM  25-5,  Chapter  5 
The  preservation  of  leath¬ 
er  and  the  restoration 
of  old  leather 

FM  21-5;  FM  21-6;  FM 
100-5 

FM  21-50 

FM  8-40;  FM  21-10 
FM  21-5,  Supplemented 
by  Cavalry  School 
Mimeo 

FM  21-5;  CTM  1941  Re¬ 
vision;  TF  7-295 
Manual  of  Courts-Mar¬ 
tial  1928 

FM  10-205;  FM  10-310; 
FM  12-250;  WD  Cir. 
93,  1939;  WD  Cir. 
195;  AR  10-250;  AR 
345-25;  AR  345-400; 
AR  345-415;  AR  340- 
10;  AR  340-15;  AR 
345-145 
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Communication 

Subject  Hours 

Communication  in  Cavalry  Units  .  7 

Motors 

Motor  Maintenance  and  Operation  .  6 

Opening  Exercises  .  1 

Physical  Training  .  34 


General  Training  Films 


3 


Turning  in  Equipment  .  4 

Graduation  .  1 

Clearance  and  Departure  .  7 

Reserved  for  the  Assistant  Commandant  37 


T ext  References 

FM  24-5;  Mimeos  TCS 

FM  25-10;  AR  850-15; 
TC  32;  Cir.  250  WD, 
1942 

Obstacle  Course,  Dis¬ 
mounted  Drill,  Manual 
of  Arms,  Tent  Pitch¬ 
ing,  Grenade  Throw¬ 
ing,  Gas  Mask  Drill 
and  Use,  and  Mass 
Games.  (Before  8:00 
A.  M.  when  instruc¬ 
tional  day  begins.) 

Training  Films  of  gen¬ 
eral  instructional  value 
not  connected  with 
subjects  given  in  a 
course 


Personnel  Matters,  Physi¬ 
cal  Examination,  Fin¬ 
gerprinting,  Classifica¬ 
tion  Cards,  Immuniza¬ 
tion,  Special  Demon¬ 
strations  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Instruction. 


Total  allotment  of  hours  is  based  on  eleven  weeks  of  six  eight-hour  days  and 
one  week  of  four  eight-hour  days,  plus  one-half  hour  of  physical  training  daily 
except  Sunday  and  opening  and  closing  dates. 
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CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SERVICE 


This  war  has  brought  new  methods,  and  new  chemicals.  In  fighting 
on  both  sides  of  the  world,  the  importance  of  the  highly  powerful  flame 
throwers  has  been  made  clear,  and  while  gas  hasn’t  been  used  yet,  the 
United  States  Army  is  getting  poised  for  its  introduction  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  Laboratories  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  every  irritant,  every  gas, 
and  every  incendiary  known  to  science  is  tested  for  effectiveness  and 
practicability.  Day  by  day  the  Army  is  making  perfect  its  methods  of 
gas  protection,  designing  new  and  improved  impervious  clothing,  and 
outfitting  its  units  with  new  equipment  for  decontamination  of  gas 
filled  areas.  Many  of  these  developments  are  military  secrets  and  many 
others  improve  so  quickly  with  each  added  experiment  that  standard 
equipment  for  one  candidate  class  may  vary  against  the  equipment  of 
another  class  just  a  few  weeks  later. 

But  every  class  is  given  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  gas  mask, 
the  day  to  day  drill  that  develops  an  infallible  habit  of  quickness  and 
efficiency  in  a  gas  attack.  For  no  one  can  ever  know  too  much  about 
gas,  about  sharp  smelling  mustard  gas,  or  insidious  phosgene,  about  one 
of  them  or  all  of  them. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Officer  must  not  only  know  the  gases,  but 
he  must  know  how  to  teach  them  to  others.  He  must  feel  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  gas  mask,  and  he  must  teach  his  men  the  same  thing,  how 
to  wear,  carry  and  take  care  of  the  mask  as  a  matter  of  regular  and 
life  saving  habit. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  graduate  might  be  called  upon  to  supervise 
the  shipping  and  supply  of  gas  and  other  agents,  because  keeping  the 
chemicals  in  working  condition  is  in  itself  an  important  function  Chem¬ 
ical  Engineers,  or  men  with  possession  of  a  college  degree  in  science  or 
engineering  are  highly  desirable  but  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  not  a 
requisite  for  admission  to  the  school. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Subject:  3  Months  Officer  Candidate  Course. 

Objective:  To  qualify  the  students  to  become  Officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  completion  of  the  Course,  the  candidate  should  be  able  to 
take  his  position  as  an  Officer  in  any  Chemical  Warfare  Organization.  He  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Field  Service  Regulations,  know  his  weapons  and 
how  to  use  them,  and  understand  the  tactical  functioning  of  chemical  troops. 
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Program  of  Instruction:  Instruction  is  given  in  the  subjects  presented  in  the 
following  listed  sub-courses,  shown  with  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each. 


Military  Department 


Subject 

Materiel;  Infantry 


Hours  Text  References 

22  FM  22-5;  FM  21-100; 

FM  21-15;  FM  23-30; 
FM  23-55;  FM  23-65; 
FM  23-7;  FM  5-15;  FM 
23-20;  FM  23-10;  FM 
23-5;  FM  23-35 


Interior  Guard  Duty  . 

6 

FM  26-5 

Military  Courtesy  and  Discipline 

.  15 

FM  22-5; 

FM 

7-5; 

FM 

t 

21-100; 

FM 

21-50 

Infantry  Drill  . 

....  52 

FM  22-5; 

FM 

21-20 

Miscellaneous  Military  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

FM  21-5 

Inspections  . 

.  .  13 

FM  22-5; 

FM 

21-15 

Physical  Exercises  . 

.  .  56 

FM  21-20 

Scouting  and  Patrolling  . 

.  15 

FM  21-45; 

i  FM 

7-10; 

FM 

21-100 

Chemical  Warfare  Tactics  and  Materiel 

Combat  Organization  and  Tactics  . 

53 

FM  100-5; 

:  FM  3-5; 

FM 

31-25;  FM 

2-15; 

FM 

Chemical  Warfare  Materiel  .  18 

4.2  Chemical  Mortar  .  34 


7-40;  FM  101-5;  FM 
21-5;  FM  21-6;  FM  21- 
40;  FM  5-15 
CWS  Vol.  I;  FM 
CWS  Vol.  I 


Technical  Field  Instruction 
Map  and  Aerial  Photography  Reading  Sketch¬ 
ing  and  Terrain  Appreciation  .  27 


Signal  Communication  .  7 

Intelligence  .  3 

Camouflage  .  4 


FM  30-21;  FM  21-35; 
FM  21-26;  FM  21-30; 
FM  21-25;  FM  5-15 
FM  24-5 
Training  Film 
TM  5-20 


General  Tactics 
General  Tactics 


Air  Force  Tactics  .  .  . 
Academic  Department 


67  FM  2-10;  FM  100-5;  FM 
7-10;  FM  7-40;  FM 
5-25;  FM  100-5;  FM 
31-25;  TM  3-300 
11  FM  3-5;  FM  3-15;  FM 
1-5 


Administration: 
Military  Law 

Motor  Transport 


15  Articles  of  War;  Manual 

of  Courts-Martial 
19  TM  10-570;  TM  70-565 

TM  10-545;  TM  10- 
460;  FM  101-10;  FM 
25-10;  TM  10-510 
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Subject  Hours 

Company  Administration  and  Supply  .  30 

Mess  Management  .  18 


Training  Instruction: 

Student  Presentation  .  30 

Training  Methods  .  32 

Protection : 

Protection  .  63 

Sanitation  and  First  Aid  .  8 

Technical  Instruction: 

Agents  : .  27 

Weather  . 8 


Text  References 
TM  12-250;  TM  10-310 
TM  10-205  W.D.  Circu¬ 
lar  93,  1939  and  195, 
1941 


Classroom  Lectures 
FM  21-5;  FM  100-5;  FM 
21-6;  FM  21-40 

FM  21-40;  TM  3-205 
FM  21-10 

TM  3-215 
TM  3-240 
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COAST  ARTILLERY 
Harbor  Defense  and  Antiaircraft 

The  job  of  Coast  Artillery  is  one  of  defense,  as  varied  in  scope  as  are 
the  methods  of  attack.  Giant  fixed  coast  defense  guns,  mobile  railway 
guns,  searchlights  and  rapid-fire  antiaircraft  guns,  carefully  synchro¬ 
nized  with  intricate  detector  and  range-finding  equipment,  are  some  of 
the  weapons  of  Coast  Artillery.  As  an  arm  this  corps  is  characterized 
by  the  great  amount  of  fire  it  can  direct  against  naval  and  air  targets. 
Because  it  has  two  jobs,  to  keep  sea-borne  enemies  away  from  our  coasts 
and  to  keep  the  sky  clear  of  enemy  planes,  it  is  divided  into  two  func¬ 
tional  branches,  Harbor  Defense  and  Antiaircraft. 

In  fortifications  along  the  coast,  protecting  harbors,  cities,  and  mili¬ 
tary  facilities,  are  large  caliber  guns,  guns  which  can  hurl  projectiles 
beyond  the  horizon,  thirty  miles  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  ship;  huge 
railway  guns  which  speed  to  the  firing  line  on  rails,  heavy  truck,  and 
tractor  drawn  long  range  cannon.  Carefully  placed  mines,  spaced  all 
along  our  shores  in  a  maze  of  traps  for  an  enemy  fleet,  are  added  weapons 
of  the  Harbor  Defense  Coast  Artillery. 

The  Antiaircraft  branch,  with  its  operation  of  high  altitude  guns, 
searchlights,  and  complex  fire  control  instruments,  requires  officers  of 
more  than  average  ability,  with  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

Officer  candidates  especially  qualified  for  this  arm  of  service  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  have  majored  in  mathematics,  and  also  qualified 
for  assignments  within  the  corps  are  telephone  and  telegraph  men,  elec¬ 
tricians  and  radio  engineers,  chemists,  meteorologists,  gas  and  stationary 
engineers. 

Harbor  Defense 
PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Review  of  Mathematics 

.  28 

Mathematics  Texts;  Es¬ 
sentials  of  Trigonome- 

Military  Courtesy  and  Discipline 

.  6 

try 

FM  21-50 

Motor  Transportation 

.  16 

FM  25-10;  TM  10-510; 
TM  10-540;  TM  10-545 

First  Aid  and  Hygiene  . 

.  3 

FM  21-10 

Map  Reading  . 

.  11 

FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
FM  21-30 

Physical  Training  . 

.  22 

FM  21-20 

Infantry  Drill  . 

.  16 

75 

FM  22-5 

Subject 


Hours  Text  References 


Small  Arms  Instruction  6 

Court-Martial  Procedure  .  3 

Administration  .  24 

Mess  Management  .  21 

Searchlights  and  Communications  .  12 

Tactics  .  35 

Organization  of  the  Army  . , .  .  1  % 

Organization  and  Weapons  of  Seacoast  Ar¬ 
tillery  .  1  l/z 

Intelligence  .  6 

Military  Training  .  2 

Individual  and  Antimechanized  Defense  ....  1  l/i 

Chemical  Warfare  .  4% 

Camouflage  .  3 

Orientation  .  38 

Seacoast  Artillery  and  Firing  .  233 


Supervised  Study 


126 


TM  9-1990;  FM  23-7; 
FM  23-25 

Court-Martial  Manual 
TM  12-250 

TM  10-205;  TM  10-405 
W.D.  Circular,  39, 
1939  and  195,  1941 
FM-4-5;  FM  4-111;  FM 
4-115;  FM  24-5;  TM 
4-310;  FM  11-5 
FM  4-5;  FM  21-5;  FM 
'  30-10;  FM  101-10 
FM  101-10 

Table  of  Organization 
FM  4-5;  FM  30-5 
FM  21-5 
FM  5-30 
FM  21-40 
FM  5-20 
School  Texts 
FM  4-10;  FM  4-15;  FM 
4-20;  FM  4-25;  FM  4- 
40;  FM  4-50;  FM  4-55; 
FM  4-75;  FM  4-80;  FM 
4-85;  TM  9-850;  TM 
4-205;  TM  4-210;  TM 
4-235;  TM  4-245;  TM 
4-240;  TM  5-236;  TM 
9-345;  TM  9-1685 


ANTIAIRCRAFT  ARTILLERY 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Infantry  Drill  .  26  FM  22-5 

Map  and  Aerial  Photography  Reading  .  18  FM  21-25;  FM  21-26 

Review  of  Mathematics  .  15  . 

Organization  of  the  Army  .  1!4  . 

Organization  of  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  ....  ll/i  FM  4-105 

First  Aid  and  Hygiene  .  3  FM  21-10 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  .  7  FM  21-40 

Military  Courtesy  and  Discipline  .  3  FM  21-50 

Identification  of  Aircraft  .  8  FM  30-30;  FM  30-31; 

FM  30-35;  FM  30-38;- 
FM  30-39 

Motor  Convoys  .  7  FM  25-10 

Court  Martial  Proceedings  .  4  Manual  of  Courts-Martial 

Searchlights  and  Communications  .  39  FM  4-115 

Height  Finders  • .  24  FM  4-110;  FM  4-111 

Small  Arms  . 24  FM  23-10;  FM  23-35; 

FM  23-36 
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Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

A  A  Gun  Materiel 

.  37 

TM  9-360;  TM  9-235; 

TM  9-240;  FM  9-370 

Gun  Gunnery  (AA) 

.  39 

FM  4-110-112 

Directors  (AA) 

.  39 

FM  4-110-112 

Gun  Firing  (AA)  .  . 

.  44 

FM  4-110-112 

Orientation  . 

.  39 

Automatic  Weapons- 

-Theory  . 

.  44 

FM  4-112;  FM  23-40; 

FM  23-45 

Automatic  Weapons— 

-Firing 

44 

FM  4-112;  FM  23-40; 

FM  23-45 

Administration  . 

.  21 

TM  12-250 

Mess  Management 

• 

.  18 

TM  10-205,  W.D.  Cir- 

cular,  93,  1939  and 

1 

195,  1941 

Training  Methods  .  . 

.  2 

FM  21-5 

Inspections  . 

.  30 

FM  21-15;  FM  22-5;  FM 

4-120 

Physical  Training  . 

.  10 

FM  21-20 

Supervised  Study 

.  120 

Camouflage  . 

.  1 

FM  5-20 

Antimechanized  Defense  . 

.  lVz 

FM  5-30 

Identification  of  Armored  Vehicles 

i'/2 

FM  30-40;  FM  30-41; 

FM  30-42 
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CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


The  Engineers  are  a  tough  outfit.  They  build  bridges,  they  dig 
trenches,  they  prepare  tank  traps,  they  do  almost  everything  to  in¬ 
crease  the  combat  effectiveness  of  our  troops,  and  to  stop  the  advance 
of  the  enemy.  At  the  candidate  school,  extensive  field  training  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  combat  duty.  The  Engineers  must  be  exceptional 
soldiers.  They  must  build,  and  fight  and  destroy,  all  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility.  Men  with  “sound  minds  in  sound  bodies”  are  needed  for  the 
Army  Engineers,  and  needed  too,  are  men  qualified  for  special  assign¬ 
ments  within  the  Corps. 

With  all  the  emphasis  on  air  combat,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
given  the  job  of  camouflage,  and  there  is  comprehensive  instruction  in 
this  skill  at  Fort  Belvoir,  both  for  officers  and  enlisted  men.  “Camou¬ 
flage”  is  one  of  the  newer  wrinkles  in  this  war  of  “materials”  and  it 
presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  specialization  to  men  particularly 
qualified. 

Graduates  of  an  engineering  college  or  technical  institute  or  uni¬ 
versity  are  especially  qualified.  One  or  more  years  of  engineering 
college  or  technical  institute  or  other  college  training;  special  mechanical 
or  engineering  knowledge  obtained  through  practical  experience;  a  high 
school  course  in  which  algebra  and  plane  geometry  is  included;  or  four 
years  experience  in  either  civilian  or  military  engineering  are  acceptable 
qualifications  for  application. 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Section  I  (Basic) 


Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Organization  . 

.  12 

FM  5-5 

Military  Law  . 

.  10 

CM  Manual 

Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  First  Aid  . 

.  8 

FM  21-10 

Chemical  Warfare  . 

.  6 

FM  21-40 

Command  and  Orders  . . 

.  11 

FM  100-5;  FM  101-5; 

FM  22-5 

Signal  Communication  . 

.  6 

FM  24-5 

Company  Management  . 

.  28 

TM  12-250;  AR  1-15; 

»  «  * 

FM  21-6 

Training  Methods  and  Management  .  .  . 

.  7 

FM  21-5 

Maps  and  Aerial  Photos  . 

.  49 

FM  21-25;  21-26 

Section  II  (Combat) 

• 

Pistol,  Revolver  and  Carbine,  Machine 

Gun 

Cal.  30  . 

15 

FM  23-7;  FM  23-35;  FM 

23-36;  FM  23-55 
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Subject  Hours 

Technique  of  Rifle  Fire  (Musketry)  .  10 

Antiaircraft  Defense  .  5 

Special  Weapons  .  16 

Extended  Order,  Scouting  and  Patrolling  ....  20 

Combat  Principles  .  23 

Rifle  .  17 

Section  III  (Pioneer) 

Assault  Tactics  . : .  12 

Camouflage  .  |10 

Defense  Against  Mechanized  Attack  .  11 

Demolitions  . »  20 

Field  Fortifications  .  11 

Obstacles  .  12 

Organization  of  the  Ground  .  18 

Section  IV  (Engineer) 

Bridges,  Fixed  .  30 

Bridges,  Floating  (River  Crossings)  .  37 

Tools  .  6 

Roads  .  12 

Water  Supply  .  8 

Reconnaissance  .  5 

Traffic  Control  .  10 

Rigging  . 7 

Rail  Movement  .  5 

Section  V  (Tactical) 

Drill  .  14 

Discipline,  Customs  and  Courtesy  .  10 

Inspections  and  Ceremonies  .  20 

Interior  Guard  Duty  .  2 

Regulations — Second  Engineer  School  Regi¬ 
ment  .  1 

Air  Raid  Precautions,  Fire  Drill  .  1 

Section  VI  (Mechanical  Equipment) 

Motor  Transport  .  17 

Miscellaneous 

Special  Tests  .  12 

Processing  and  Discharging .  16 

Physical  Examination  .  4 

Orientation,  Opening  Exercises  .  11 

Study  for  Night  Problems  . • .  10 

Night  Marches  and  Bivouacs .  21 

Physical  Training  .  16 

Reserved  for  Co.  Commander  12 


Text  References 
FM  23-5;  FM  23-10 
FM  23-5;  FM  21-45 
FM  23-60;  FM  23-70 
FM  21-100;  FM  22-5; 

FM  7-10;  FM  7-20 
FM  100-5;  FM  5-5;  FM 

7-10;  FM  7-40 
FM  23-5 


FM  100-5;  FM  5-30 
•  FM  5-20 

FM  5-30;  FM  100-5 
FM  5-25;  FM  100-5 
FM  5-15;  FM  5-35 
FM  5-30 

FM  5-15;  FM  100-5 


FM  5-10;  TM  5-270 
FM  100-5;  TM  5-270 


FM  5-10;  FM  5-5;  FM 
5-35 

FM  5-5;  FM  5-10 
FM  5-5;  FM  5-35;  FM 
5-10 

FM  25-10;  FM  5-10;  FM 
5-35 

FM  21-105;  FM  5-10 
FM  5-5;  FM  100-5 


FM  22-5;  FM  21-20 
FM  21-50;  AR  600-40 
FM  22-5;  FM  21-15 
FM  26-5 

Special  Text 


FM  25-10;  TM  10-545; 
TM  10-550 
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FIELD  ARTILLERY 


“The  Caissons  go  rolling  along”  but  they  roll  more  swiftly  and 
silently  than  they  did  in  the  old  days.  Today  the  guns  of  the  Field 
Artillery  are  drawn  to  their  positions  in  battle  by  speedy  trucks  or 
tractors  of  special  design.  This  branch  of  the  service  has  a  twofold 
battle  mission.  First,  it  lays  down  a  curtain  of  fire  to  protect  the  In¬ 
fantry,  Cavalry,  Armored  Forces  or  other  front  line  units.  Its  barrage 
serves  to  inflict  casualties  on  enemy  personnel  and  to  destroy  fortifica¬ 
tions  menacing  our  troops.  Second,  it  extends  the  depth  of  the  combat 
area,  reaching  at  the  enemy’s  rear  echelons  with  long  range  fire,  des¬ 
troying  his  artillery,  breaking  up  his  reserves,  restricting  his  movements, 
interfering  with  his  communication  and  creating  chaos  within  his 
ranks.  Field  Artillery  is  able  to  maneuver  quickly,  its  fire  can  shift  from 
one  target  to  another  as  the  needs  of  battle  may  dictate.  Here  its 
chief  value  is  its  precision,  derived  from  the  skill  and  training  of  its 
gun  crews.  Determining  the  range  and  laying  of  guns  depends  upon 
the  quick  and  accurate  figuring  of  angles  and  computation  of  firing  data. 

The  Field  Artillery  uses  a  large  variety  of  special  communications 
equipment,  such  as  field  telephones,  radio  sending  and  receiving  sets 
and  range  finding  equipment.  Engineers,  college  graduates  who  have 
majored  in  mathematics  are  especially  qualified  for  the  officer  training 
course  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  communication  experts,  sur- 
vevors  and  men  with  general  mechanical  aptitude  are  also  qualified  as 
officer  candidates  for  special  assignments  within  this  arm. 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Motor  Transport  (2  Weeks) 


Subject  Hours 

Military  Motor  Vehicles  2 

Driver  Training  2 


Echelons  of  Maintenance,  Nomenclature,  Lu¬ 


bricants,  Tools,  Equipment;  Daily  and 
Weekly  Maintenance.  Duties  of  the  Chief 
of  Section  and  Driver  .  2 

Check  Sheet  and  Record:  Road  Test:  Storage 
Battery;  Lights;  Safety  Devices;  Tightening  4 
Bearings,  Wheel  and  Trunnion  and  Brakes  5 
Steering,  Linkages  and  Tires  4 


Text  References 
FAB*  120 

AR  850-15;  FAB  120 


AR  850-15:  Tech  Memo 
#29;  TC  #32;  FM 
25-10 

FAB  120 

FAB  120;  GMC  Manual 
FAB  120;  GMC  Manual 


*  FAB — Field  Artillery  Book. 
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Subject 

Springs,  Axles,  Clutch,  Power  Transmissions 

Hours 

Text  References 

System  . 

Engines,  Cooling,  Lubricating  and  Electrical 

1 

FAB  120;  GMC  Manual 

Systems  . . 

4 

FAB  120 

The  Battery  Motor  Officer  . 

1 

FM  25-10 

Forms,  Records  and  Reports  . 

Daily  and  Weekly  Maintenance  Duties  of  the 

1 

AR  850-15 

Chief  of  Section  and  Driver  . 

3 

FM  25-10 

Driver  Selection  . 

1 

FAB  120 

Engine  Trouble  Shooting  . 

The  Battery  Motor  Officer;  Forms,  Records 

6 

FAB  120 

and  Reports  . 

4 

FM  25-10;  FAB  120;  AR 
850-15 

Command  and  Maintenance  Inspection  .....' 

4 

AR  850-15;  Para.  26 

Complete  1000  Mile  Maintenance  . 

8 

FAB  120 

Driving  Stake  Course  . 

2 

FAB  120 

Marching;  Methods  and  Technique  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Driving  General  . . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Marching  Reconnaissance  and  Planning  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Driving,  Difficult,  Winch  Operation  and  Care 

2 

FM  25-10 

Marching;  Organization  and  Execution  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Motor  Vehicle  Driver  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

March  Preparation  and  Organization  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Overnight  March  . 

Materiel  (1  Week) 

22 

FM  25-10 

Sighting  and  Laying  Equipment  . 

105  MM.  Howitzer,  Sight  Tests  and  Adjust- 

IM  Mat  4 

ments  . 

WS  #1;  FM  6-75 

Caliber  .50  Mg.  HB  Flex  Browning . 

FM  23-60 

Maintenance  of  Field  Artillery  Materiel  . 

IM  Mat  5;  FM  6-75 

Barrels  and  Breech  Mechanism  . 

105  MM.  Howitzer,  Barrel  and  Breech  Mech- 

IM  Mat  3 

anism  . 

Small  Arms,  Rifles,  Pistols  and  Carbines  .... 
Construction  of  Recoil  Systems  . 

FM  6-75 

Fuses  and  Boosters  . \  .  . 

IM  Mat  6 

Carriage  Construction  . 

IM  Mat  3 

105  MM.  Howitzer  Recoil  System  . 

FM  6-75 

37  MM.  Gun  M4  . 

FM  23-70 

155  MM.  Howitzer  . 

FM  6-80 

Explosives  and  Propelling  Charges;  Projectiles 
105  MM.  Howitzer  Elevating  and  Traversing 

IM  Mat  60 

Mechanisms;  Equilibrators  . 

Marking,  Packing,  Care  and  Handling  of  Am- 

FM  6-75 

munition  . 

IM  Mat  6;  FM  6-75 

105  MM.  Howitzer,  Wheels  and  Brakes  . 

FM  6-75 

Subcaliber  Equipment 

IM  Mat  16 

Foreign  Field  Artillery  Materiel  . 

Recent  Developments  in  U.  S.  Field  Artillery 
Materiel  . 

IM  Mat  2 
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Subject 

Gunnery  (6  Weeks) 

Introduction  . 

Determination  of  Compass  and  Deflection  .  . . 

Firing  Charts,  Grids,  Plotting  . 

Base  Deflection  Shifts  . 

Deflection  Difference;  Site;  Method  of  Fire  . . 

Use  of  Fire  Control  Instruments  . 

Fire  Commands  and  their  Execution;  Laying 
the  Battery  by  All  Methods;  Reciprocal  Lay¬ 
ing;  The  Panoramic  Sight;  Laying  on  As¬ 
sumed  Y-azimuths  . 

Artillery  Arithmetic  . 


Axial  Precision  . 

Plotting;  Y-azimuths  . 

Laying  the  Battery  by  Compass  and  by  Base 

Angle;  Referring  the  Piece  . 

Calculation  of  Firing  Data  . 

Traverse;  Resection  . . . 

Laying  the  Battery,  Minimum  Elevation,  Dis¬ 
placement,  Corrections;  Measuring  Base 
Angle  and  Adjusted  Compass,  Reporting 
Adjusted  Compass  and  Adjusted  Deflection. 

Declination  of  Aiming  Circle;  Calculation  of 
Firing  Data  . 

Laying  the  Battery  by  Compass  and  by  Base 
Angle;  Referring  the  Piece  . 

Fire  Commands  and  their  Execution;  Laying; 
Measuring  Base  Angle  and  Adjusted  Com¬ 
pass;  Adjusted  Deflection  . . 

Measuring  Base  Angle  and  Adjusted  Com¬ 
pass;  Reporting  the  Adjusted  Compass  and 

the  Adjusted  Deflection . 

Measuring  Base  Angle  and  Adjusted  Com¬ 
pass;  Referring  and  Laying;  Minimum  Ele¬ 
vation.  Displacement  Correction  . 

Determination  of  Map  Data;  Use  of  Firing 

Tables  . . 

The  Battery  Recorder;  Laying  the  Battery; 
Measuring  Base  Angle  and  Adjusted  Com¬ 
pass  . 

Laying  the  Battery;  Referring,  Measuring  Base 
Angle  and  Adjusted  Compass;  Reporting 
Adjusted  Compass,  Adjusted  Deflection  and 
Minimum  Elevation,  Displacement  Correc¬ 
tion  . 

Duties  of  the  Safety  Officer;  Laying  the  Battery 

Calculation  of  Firing  Data  . 

Use  of  the  Transit  . 


Text  References 


FAB  161;  FM  6-75 
FAB  161 
TM  6-220 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
TM  6-220 


FAB  161 

Logarithmic  and  Trig¬ 
onometric  Tables;  FAB 
161 

FAB  161 
FAB  161 

FAB  161 
FAB  161 

FAB  161 


FAB  161 
FAB  161 


FAB  161 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 
FAB  161 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
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Subject 

Posts  and  Duties  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Firing 

Battery  . 

Determination  and  Correction  of  Map  Data. 

K-transfers  . 

Axial  Bracket  . . . 

Intersection,  Short  and  Long  Base  . 

Air  Photos,  Scale,  Distortion  and  Orientation 

Use  of  Graphical  Firing  Table  . 

Short  Base  Intersection  . 

Computers  Drill  . 

Posts  and  Duties  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Fir¬ 
ing  Battery.  Handling  and  Care  of  Ammu¬ 
nition  and  Materiel  . 

H 

Survey  Plans;  Calculation  of  Base  Angles  . 

Lateral,  General;  Precision  Small-T  . 

Air  Photos,  Scale,  Distortion  . 

Survey  on  Battle  Map  . . . ' . 

Air  Photos,  Location  by  Inspection;  Scale  .  .  . 

Forward  Observation  . 

Restitution  . 

Precision,  Small-T  . 

Fire  Direction  Technique  . 

Forward  Observation  . 

Center  of  Impact;  K-transfers  . 

Metro  Data  . 

Bracket  Small-T  . 

High  Burst  Adjustment  and  K-transfers  . 

Observed  Fire  Chart  . 

Fire  Direction  Technique  . 

Precision,  Large-T  . 

Assembly  of  Photos  . 

Survey  on  Grid  Sheet  . 

Survey  on  Mosaic  . 

Survey  Procedure  . 

Bracket,  Large-T  . 

Communication  (1  Week) 

General  Principles  . 

Wire  General;  Telephone  Directory,  Line 
Route  Map,  Phonetic  Alphabet,  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Numerals  . 

Radio  General  . 

Field  Message  . 

Voice  Radio  Procedure  and  Radio  Discipline 

Wire  Splices  and  Ties  . 

Characteristics,  Installation  and  Voice  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Radio  Sets  . 

Field  Message  . 

EE-5  and  EE-8  Telephones,  Installation  and 
Operation  . 


Text  References 
FAB  161 


FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 


FM  6-75;  TM  6-605; 

FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 

FM  21-25;  FM  21-26 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 

FAB  161 

Abbreviated  Firing 
Tables 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 


FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 
FAB  161 


FM  24-5 


C-l 

FM  24-5 

FM  24-5;  FM  21-30 

FM  24-5 

C-l 


FM  24-5 
FM  24-5 
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Subject 

Message  Center,  Messengers  and  Signal  Op¬ 
eration  Instructions  . 

Fire  Control  Code;  Prearranged  Message  .... 
Monocord  Switchboards,  Location,  Installation 
and  Operation.  Simplex  Telephony  and 

Telegraphy  . 

Air-Ground  Liaison  Code;  Map  Coordinate 

Code,  Visual  Communication  . 

Cipher  Device  . 

Capabilities  and  Control  of  Radio  Communi¬ 
cation  . 

Installation  and  Maintenance  of  Field  Wire 

Circuits;  Principles  and  Procedure  . 

Division  Field  Code  . 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Wire  Laying 
Devices,  Axle,  RL  27;  Reel  Units,  RL  26 

and  RL  31  . 

Battalion  and  Battery  Wire  Systems;  Installa¬ 
tion  and  Operation  . 

Field  Exercise;  Voice  Radio  Communication, 
Use  of  Code  . 

Tactics  (2  Weeks) 

Army  Organization,  General;  Organization  of 

the  Field  Artillery  . 

Maps  General  . 

Infantry  Weapons  and  Organization  . 

Conventional  Signs,  Abbreviations  and  Sym¬ 
bols  . 

Field  Artillery  Tactics,  General  . 

Principles  and  Technique  of  Combat  Orders; 

Operations  Maps  . . 

Scales,  Direction  and  Coordinates  . 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Training 

Infantry  in  Defense  . 

Artillery  Battalion  in  Defense  . 

Combat  Intelligence,  General  . 

Elevation  and  Ground  Forms  . 

Photo,  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading 

Battalion  Oral  Field  Orders  . 

Organization  and  Use  of  the  Battery  Detail 
Photo  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading  .  . 

Battery  Orders  in  Combat  . 

Sources  of  Information  . 

Mechanics  of  Battery  RSOP  . 

Battalion  and  Battery  Supply  in  the  Field 
Discipline,  Training,  Correspondence,  Morn¬ 
ing  Reports,  Sick  Report,  Duty  Roster, 

Punishment  Record  . 

Military  Law  . 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Training  . 


T ext  References 

FM  24-5 
TM  6-230 

FM  24-5 

FM  24-5 
FM  24-5 

FM  24-5 

C-l;  FM  24-5 
FM  24-5 

FM  24-5 

C-l  1 ;  FM  6-20 

TM  11-454 


FM  100-5;  FM  6-5 
FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
FM  21-30 


FM 

7-40 

FM 

21-30 

FM 

6-20 

FM 

101-5 

FM 

21-26; 

FM 

21-25 

FM 

21-5 

FM 

100-5; 

FM 

7-40 

FM 

6-20 

FM 

100-5 

FM 

21-25 

FM 

21-26 

FM 

6-20 

FM 

6-20 

FM 

21-25; 

FM 

21-26 

FM 

6-20 

FM 

30-5 

IM 

T-l;  IM  T- 

/ 

•2 

FM 

100-10 

TM  12-250 
Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  1928 
FM  21-5 
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Subject 

Infantry  in  Attack  . 

Artillery  Battalion  in  Attack  . 

Antiaircraft  Defense  . 

Collection  of  Information  . 

Training  Programs  . 

Terrain  Appreciation  and  Practical  Use  of  Air 

Photos  . 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Training  . 

Camouflage  . . 

Organization  of  Position  . 

Selection  of  Position  . 

Battery  Fund,  Payment  of  Enlisted  Men  and 

Battery  Mess  . 

Actions  and  Orders  . * 

Battery  RSOP#  . 

Rules  of  Evidence  . 

Supply,  Tables  of  Organization,  Tables  of 
Basic  Allowances,  Supply  Publications,  In¬ 
dividual  and  Organization  Equipment  .  .  . 
Individual  Clothing,  Care  and  Disposal  of 

Property  . 

Battery  and  Battalion  Ammunition  Supply  .  .  . 
Camouflage  and  Organization  of  Position  .  . 
Battery  Administration  in  the  Field 
Investigations,  Reports,  Boards  . 

Organization  and  Use  of  Battalion  Detail  .  . 
Preparation  of  Court-Martial  Charges  . 

Forward  Observer  . 

Liaison.  Use  of  Liaison  Details  . 

Court-Martial  Procedure  . 


Fire  Direction  . 

Antimechanized  Tactics  . 

Liaison  Officer  and  Forward  Observer 

Staff  Organization  and  Principles  . 

Defense  Against  Chemicals  . 

Illustrative  Problem,  Infantry  and  Artillery  in 

Defense  Identification  . 

Identification  of  Aircraft  . 

Antimechanized  Tactics  . 

Umpire  Training  . . 

Illustrative  Problem  Infantry  and  Artillery  in 

Attack  . 

Support  Aviation  . 

Efficiency  Reports  . 

Protection  of  Artillery  Units  . 

Battalion  Overnight  Exercises  . 

*  Reconnaissance  Survey  Operation  Position 
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Text  References 

FM  100-5;  FM  7-40 
FM  6-20 
FM  100-5 
FM  30-5 

FM  30-5;  FM  21-5 

FM  101-5;  FM  21-25 
FM  22-5 
FM  5-20 
FM  6-20 
FM  6-20 

TM  22-250 
IM  T-2 
FM  6-20 

Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  1928 


TM  12-250 

TM  12-250;  TM  10-310 
FM  100-10 
FM  5-20 
FM  6-20 

Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  1928 
FM  6-20 

Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  1928 
IM  T-2 
FM  101-5 

Outlines  of  General 
Courts-Martial 
Procedure 


FM 

6-20 

FM 

100-5; 

FM  21-45 

FM 

6-20 

FM 

101-5 

FM 

6-20; 

FM  21-40 

FM  30-Series 
FM  5-30;  FM  21-40 
FM  105-5 


FM  1-5 
FM  105-5 
FM  100-5 
IM  T-2;  IM  T-3 


THE  FINANCE  SCHOOL 


Army  Finance  is  a  world  in  itself,  accountable  for  billions  of  dollars 
in  public  funds.  Every  expenditure  in  the  army  all  over  the  world  must 
be  accounted  for  and  properly  recorded  by  a  responsible  officer  in  Army 
Finance  offices.  It  must  be  paid  within  the  regulation  and  procurement 
authorities  laid  down  by  Congress  and  administered  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  all  of  which  means  specialized  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  * 
its  personnel,  and  more  particularly  on  the  part  of  its  officers.  Army 
Finance  handles  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  officers,  retired  pay  and 
allowances,  voluntary  allotments  and  family  benefits,  travel  pay  and 
mileage  accounts,  subsistence  for  soldiers,  officers  and  dependents,  and 
the  collection  of  fines  and  debts.  In  addition  the  Finance  Department 
must  make  settlement  of  transportation  costs,  account  for  supplies  and 
property,  arrange  for  the  payment  of  civilian  personnel,  collect  state¬ 
ments  of  charges  for  lost  or  damaged  property,  keep  a  record  of  the 
payment  of  insurance  premiums  and  War  Bonds  savings  of  military 
personnel. 

On  the  efficiency  of  the  Finance  Department  depends  the  well-being 
of  not  only  the  individual  soldier,  but  of  his  dependents  at  home,  and 
so  the  ramifications  of  thp  Army  Finance  Department’s  functions  are 
great,  and  the  regulations  governing  them,  detailed  and  exacting. 
Certified  public  accountants,  comptrollers  with  heavy  branch  office  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  graduates  of  enlisted  Finance  Schools  and  enlisted 
men  with  experience  in  Army  Finance  are  especially  qualified  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  officer  training  in  this  department. 

The  program  is  based  on  a  forty-eight  hour  consulting  training  week, 
six  eight  hour  training  days,  exclusive  of  a  two  hour  supervised  com¬ 
pulsory  study  period  each  evening,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive. 

Normally,  field  and  technical  manuals  contain  sufficient  instructional 
material  for  military  training  purposes.  Training  films  and  film  strips 
are  important  aids  to  instruction  and  should  be  so  employed  whenever 
practicable.  For  general  information  pertaining  to  training  films,  see 
AR  105-260.  The  Army  Finance  School  will  furnish  all  texts  for  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  in  Finance  and  Accounting  and  Property  Accounting 
and  Auditing. 

All  Officer  candidates  receive  the  same  training,  because,  in  gen- 
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eral,  the  duties  of  officers  in  the  various  types  of  finance  offices  are 
similar. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  four  departments:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Military  Instruction;  Department  of  Finance  and  Accounting; 
Department  of  Property  Accounting  and  Auditing;  and  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Unit. 

Department  of  Military  Instruction.  The  Military  subjects  covered  in 
this  department  are  essentially  basic  and  include  the  subjects  required 
for  appointment  as  Second  Lieutenant,  Finance  Reserve,  as  prescribed 
by  AR  140-30.  The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  the  candi¬ 
date  to  perform  all  military  duties  usually  required  of  a  junior  officer 
of  the  Finance  Department  and  to  develop  the  qualities  of  leadership 
and  general  adaptability  for  military  service  considered  essential  in  an 
officer. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Accounting.  The  instruction  imparted 
on  these  subjects  aims  to  familiarize  the  candidate  with  the  elementary 
duties  of  the  Finance  Personnel  and  the  functioning  of  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  Finance  office  as  a  unit.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  and  travel  allowances  of  all  personnel  in  the  War  Department, 
payment  of  supplies  and  services  procured  by  the  various  supply  arms  and 
services,  and  the  procurement,  disbursement,  and  accounting  for  public 
funds.  Officers,  thus,  can  be  assigned  as  assistant  finance  officers,  deputy 
disbursing  officers,  or  Class  B  agent  officers. 

Department  of  Property  Accounting  and  Auditing.  The  instruction 
imparted  on  these  subjects  aims  to  familiarize  the  candidate  with  the 
basic  principles  of  property  accountability  and  responsibility  common 
to  all  supply  arms  and  services  and  with  the  general  principles  of  prop¬ 
erty  auditing  applicable  to  the  same  and  general  and  special  audit  pro¬ 
cedure.  Officers  thus  trained  can  be  assigned  as  assistant  property 
auditors. 

Demonstration  Unit.  This  unit  is  a  disbursing  officer  for  instructional 
purposes.  The  instruction  imparted  in  this  unit  aims  to  present  to  the 
candidate,  under  office  conditions,  the  functions  of  the  several  sections 
of  a  finance  office,  and  to  present  field  problems  that  may  be  encountered. 

Orientation  Course  for  all  Military  Personnel. 

(1)  The  introductory  phase,  consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  lecturers,  will  be  attended  by  officer  candidates  when- 
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ever  the  course  of  instruction  will  permit  of  further  absorption  of  in¬ 
formation. 

(2)  The  current  phase  will  be  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
minutes  daily  by  detachment  commanders.  The  material  for  this  phase 
will  be  obtained  from  War  Department  publications  and  maps  (specifi¬ 
cally  prepared  for  this  purpose),  weekly  periodicals,  newspapers  and 
selected  radio  programs.  Training  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  prescribed  in  FM  21-5  and  TF  7-295. 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Department  of  Military  Instruction 


Subject  Hours 

Care  of  Quarters  and  Equipment  .  1 

Administration  .  19 

Mess  Management  .  3 

Military  Discipline 

Courtesies  and  Customs  of  Service  .  3 

Military  Sanitation  and  First  Aid  .  3 

Formal  Inspection  .  12 

i 

Preparation  for  Inspections  .  12 

Map  Reading  .  10 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Warfare  .  .  .' .  4 

Tent  Drill  . : .  2 

Identification  of  Aircraft  .  4 

Military  Drill  .  29 

Interior  Guard  Duty  .  2 

Infantry  Pack  and  Equipment  .  3 

Individual  Protective  Measures .  1 

Safeguarding  Military  Information  .  1 

Physical  Training  .  72 

Military  Law  .  10 

Organization  of  the  Army .  1 

Methods  of  Instruction  . .  14 

Organization  and  Administration  of  a  Disburs¬ 
ing  Office  . : .  3 

Organization  of  Finance  Dept . 

Orientation  .  2 


Text  References 

FM  21-15;  FM  21-100 
TM  12-250;  AR  340-15 
TM  10-205;  TM  12-250 
W.D.  Circulars  93, 
1939  and  195,  1941 

AR  600-10;  FM  21-50; 
FM  21-100;  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial 
FM  21-10;  FM  21-100 
FM  21-15;  FM  21-100; 
FM  22-5 

FM  21-15;  FM  21-100 
FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
FM  21-30;  FM  21-100; 
FM  101-10 
FM  21-40 
FM  21-15 

FM  21-45;  FM  30-30; 
FM  30-31;  FM  30-35; 
FM  30-38;  FM  30-39 
FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 
FM  26-5;  FM  21-100 
FM  21-15;  FM  21-100 
FM  21-45 
FM  30-25 
FM  21-20 

Manual  for  Courts-Mar¬ 
tial;  Articles  of  War 
FM  7-5;  FM  100-5;  FM 
100-10 

FM  21-5;  FM  21-6;  TM 
1-1000 

Special  Text 
AFS  Text  No.  1 
OCS  Regulations 
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Subject  Hours 

Classification  Procedure  and  Army  Postal 
System  .  6 

Know  Your  Money  . 1 


Text  References 

AR  615-25,  26,  27  and 
28;  FM  12-105 
Special  Text 


Department  of  Finance  and  Accounting 


Pay  of  Enlisted  Men  . 

Pay  and  Allowances  (Officers) 


Pay  of  Civilian  Employees 
Travel  Allowances  . 


Coordination  Between  Procuring  and  Paying 
Agencies  . 

Finance  Officers  and  Authorized  Agents . 

Public  Funds  . 


Accounting  . 

Finance  and  Accounting 


80 

AFS  Text  No.  2; 

Model 

Vouchers;  AR  345-155; 
Army  Pay  Tables 

40 

AFS  Text  No.  3; 

Model 

Vouchers; 

Official 

Army  Register; 
Pay  Tables 

Army 

20 

AFS  Text  No.  6; 

Model 

Vouchers;  Government 

Pay  Tables 

33 

AFS  Text  No.  4; 

Model 

Vouchers;  Official  Mile¬ 
age  Tables;  Standard 
Highway  Guide 


22  AFS  Text  No.  5;  Model 

Vouchers;  Finance  Cir¬ 
culars,  “D”  Series 
20  AFS  Text  No.  8;  Fi¬ 

nance  Circulars,  “B” 
Series 

23  AFS  Text  No.  9;  AFS 

Text  No.  10,  Part  II; 
Finance  Circular,  “B” 
Series 

53  AFS  Text  No.  10;  Parts 

I  and  II;  Finance  Cir¬ 
cular,  “B”  Series 
25  All  Texts 


Department  of  Property  Accounting  and  Auditing 

Property  Accounting  and  Auditing  .  34  AFS  Text  No.  11;  TM 

10-310;  Finance  Cir¬ 
cular,  “E”  Series 

Processing,  Deprocessing  and  Graduation  .  .  41 
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INFANTRY 

The  mission  of  the  Infantry  is  still  to  take  land  and  hold  it.  All  the 
newer,  complex  branches  of  the  service  have  done  nothing  more  than 
make  this  job  more  feasible  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire.  But  as  long  as 
there  are  wars,  there  will  be  soldiers  to  march  with  packs  on  their  backs 
and  weapons  in  their  hands  to  meet  and  conquer  the  troops  sent  against 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  Infantry  has  changed  its  tactics,  adopted  new 
ideas  and  methods  of  warfare,  trained  men  in  special  kinds  of  fighting; 
it  has  organized  mechanized  and  desert  battalions,  mountain  regiments, 
and  air-borne  echelons.  Infantry  fights  by  a  combination  of  fire,  move¬ 
ment  and  shock  action,  and  the  infantry  platoon  leader  should  not  only 
know  what  to  do  himself  under  these  conditions,  but  know  how  to  show 
his  men  what  to  do.  He  should  be  as  hardy  and  efficient  a  soldier  as 
his  best  enlisted  man,  he  should  shoot  and  fight  as  well  as  any  one  of 
them,  and  know  as  well  as  any  one  of  them  the  rifle,  bayonet,  machine 
gun,  trench  mortar  pistol,  grenade  and  light  antitank  guns.  The  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  these  weapons  is  a  specialized  field  in  itself. 

The  only  qualifications  necessary  for  this  branch  of  the  service  are 
intelligence  and  leadership,  the  latter  being  hard  to  discover  and  yet 
easy  to  recognize.  It  is  leadership,  more  than  anything  else  that  makes 
the  good  Infantry  officer,  and  leadership  is  the  ability  to  take  a  group  of 
men,  give  them  a  job  to  do,  and  make  them  do  it  willingly. 

For  the  Infantry  soldier  can’t  be  too  quick,  and  he  can’t  be  too 
ciever.  The  Infantry  school  teaches  him  to  be  both. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  Mechanical  and  Technical  Use  of  Weapons 


Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Machine  Gun  Cal.  30  Light  and  Heavy . 

72 

FM  23-55;  FM  23-45; 

FM  22-5 

37  MM.  Antitank  Gun  . 

20 

FM  23-70 

81  MM.  and  60  MM.  Mortars  . 

24 

FM  23-85;  FM  23-90 

M-l  Rifle  . 

32 

FM  23-5;  FM  23-6;  FM 
23-7;  FM  23-10 

Enfield  Rifle  . 

Springfield  Rifle  . 

Carbine  . 

Browning  Automatic  Rifle  . 

24 

FM  23-15 

Antiaircraft  Firing,  Shoulder  Weapons  .... 

4 

FM  23-5 

Bayonet  . 

9 

FM  23-25 

Grenades  . 

3 

FM  23-30 

Technique  of  Rifle  Fire  . 

Tactical  Use  of  Weapons 

20 

FM  23-5;  FM  7-10 

Tactical  Training  of  the  Individual  Infantry 

Soldier  . 

20 

FM  21-100 
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Subject  Hours 


Tactics  to  Include  Rifle  and  Weapons  Platoons  44 
Tactics  to  Include  Heavy  Weapons  and  Anti¬ 
tank  Platoons  . 56 

Tactics 

Tactics  of  the  Rifle  and  Heavy  Weapons  Com¬ 
panies  .  46 

Combat  Orders  . 3 

Combat  Intelligence  .  6 

Umpiring  . .  6 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  .  3 

Motor  Patrols  .  3 

General  Tactics  .  1 

r 

General  Subjects 

Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading  .  24 

Methods  of  Training  .  11 

Supply  in  Combat  . .  12 

Hasty  Field  Fortifications  .  8 

First  Aid,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Battalion 

Medical  Service  .  6 

Company  Administration  and  Mess  Manage¬ 
ment  .  19 

Troop  Movements,  Marches,  Bivouacs;  Motor 

and  Rail  Movements  .  17 

Military  Discipline  and  Customs  of  the  Service  2 

River  Crossing  (Demonstration)  .  4 

Stream  Crossing  Expedients  .  2 


Drill,  Command  and  Physical  Training.  Com¬ 
mand  practice  and  close  order  drill  for  foot 
troops  to  include  the  company.  Methods  of 
instruction  for  physical  training.  Practice 
in  conducting  disciplinary  and  setting-up 
exercises;  group  games;  personal  contests. 
Practical  work  in  running  obstacle  courses  24 
Signal  Communication  . .  4 

Care,  Operation  and  Maintenance  Infantry  type 
vehicles,  motor  marches  maintenance  field 
expedients,  inspections  .  8 


Text  References 
FM  7-10 

FM  7-15;  FM  7-35;  FM 
7-40 


FM  7-10;  FM  7-20;  FM 
7-40 

FM  7-10;  FM  7-40;  FM 
100-5;  FM  101-5 
FM  21-5;  FM  30-5;  FM 
30-10;  FM  30-15;  FM 
30-25;  TF  11-225 
FM  105-5 
FM  21-40 
FM  100-5 
Review  of  all  texts 


FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
FM  21-30;  Infantry 
School  Supplement 
FM  21-5 

FM  7-10;  FM  7-15;  FM 
7-20;  FM  7-40 
Infantry  School  Reference 
Text  No.  2;  FM  21-45 
FM  7-30;  FM  8-10;  FM 
21-10 

TM  12-250;  TM  10-205; 
TM  10-405;  W.D.  Cir¬ 
cular  93,  1939  and 

195,  1941 

FM  100-5;  FM  25-10 
FM  21-50 
FM  7-40 

Training  Circular  No. 
26;  WD  1942 


FM  22-5;  FM  21-20 
FM  24-5;  FM  7-25;  FM 
7-40 


FM  25-10;  FM  7-30;  AR 
850-15;  T/O  7-11;  TM 
10-545 
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MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  CORPS 


All  the  guns  and  tanks  in  the  world  are  of  little  use  to  the  Army  if  its 
soldiers  are  not  in  good  health.  The  enormous  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  health  of  millions  of  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
rests  with  the  Medical  Department.  Behind  the  lines,  it  works  to  keep 
our  armies  in  the  best  physical  condition.  On  the  battlefield  it  attends 
the  sick  and  wounded  and  endeavors  to  make  them  fit  for  duty  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Veterinary  Corps,  besides  being  responsible 
for  the  health  and  serviceability  of  all  military  animals,  inspects  all  meats 
and  dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Army.  The  Dental  Corps  main¬ 
tains  a  high  standard  of  oral  health  in  the  Army  by  periodic  examina¬ 
tions  of  every  sholdiers  teeth  and  by  prompt  repair  and  preventive  treat¬ 
ments.  To  aid  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  veterinarians,  and  supervise 
the  functions  of  staff  pharmacies  and  laboratories,  medical  supply  rooms 
and  offices,  the  Medical  Administrative  Officer  plays  a  very  important 
role.  Men  who  have  had  hospital  or  laboratory  experience  in  civilian 
life  are  especially  qualified  as  candidates  for  Medical  Administration. 
College  graduates  in  Business  Administration  are  also  highly  qualified 
for  this  school. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Military  Training 

Subject 

Military  Training  . 

Military  Courtesy  . 

Inspections  . 

Tent  Pitching — Care  of  Equipment 

Interior  Guard  . 

Litter  Drill  and  Ambulance  Leading 

Physical  Training  . 

Marches  . 

Infantry  Drill  . 


Military  Art 

Organization  of  Army 

1 

Evacuation  of  Wounded 

1 

TM  8-220 

Organization  and  Tactics  of  Infantry  . 

10 

FM  7-10;  FM  7-15 

Organization  and  Tactics  of  Field  Artillery 

2 

FM  7-20;  FM  7-40 
FM  6-5 

Medical  Battalion  . 

13 

FM  8-5;  FM  8-10 

Camouflage  . 

3 

FM  5-20 

Litter  Evacuation — Collecting  Company 

3 

TM  8-220;  TM  8-35 

Clearing  Company  . 

1 

TM  8-220;  TM  8-35 

Medical  Service  of  Marches 

4 

TM  8-220 

Hours  Text  References 

16  FM  21-5 

5  FM  21-50 

10  FM  1-60 

8  FM  21-15 

2  FM  26-5 

3  FM  8-220 

36  FM  21-20 

16  FM  22-5 

50  FM  22-5 
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Subject  Hours 

Combat  Orders  . 3 

Staff  Procedures  .  1 

Organization  and  Employment  of  Medical 

Regiment  .  1 

Standing  Operating  Procedures  .  1 

Map  Exercises  .  7 

Infantry  in  Defense  . 1 

Medical  Service  in  Defense  .  / .  1 

Army  Air  Forces  .  1 

Antiaircraft  Defense  .  1 

Armored  Force  Vehicles  .  3 

Message  Writing  .  2 

Message  Center  Operations  .  1 

Communications  . \  1 

Organization  of  Cavalry  .  1 

Map  Reading  and  Conventional  Signs 
Exercises  and  Conferences  .  24 


Text  References 
FM  101-5 
FM  101-5 

FM  8-15;  FM  8-55 
FM  8-55 

FM  7-40;  FM  100-5 
FM  100-5 
FM  1-5 
FM  21-45 
FM  17-5 
FM  24-10 
FM  24-10 
FM  24-10 
FM  2-5;  FM  2-10 


FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 
FM  21-30 


Military  Sanitation 


Communicable  Disease  .  4  FM  8-40 

Respiratory  Disease  .  1  FM  8-40 

Housing  of  Troops  .  2  FM  8-40 

Intestinal  Disease  .  3  FM  8-40 

Waste  Disposal  .  8  FM  8-40 

Water  Sources  and  Supplies  .  4  FM  8-40 

Mess  Sanitation  .  1  FM  8-40 

Control  of  Mosquitos  and  Other  Insects  ....  6  FM  8-40 

Venereal  Diseases  .  1  FM  8-40 

Personal  Hygiene  .  1  FM  8-40 

Rates  and  Charts  .  3  FM  8-40 

Camp  Sites  .  1  FM  8-40 

Immunization  .  1  FM  8-40 

Sanitary  Survey  and  Problems  .  2  FM  8-40 


Department  of  Logistics 

Principles  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines, 

Lubricating,  Cooling,  Fuel  and  Exhaust, 

Electrical,  and  Transmission  Systems  ....  7  TM  10-510;  TM  10-570; 

TM  10-585 


Motor  Maintenance  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers  . 

1 

FM  21-300 

Vehicle  Records  . 

1 

FM  25-10 

Foot  and  Motor  Marches — Conference  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

Operation  of  Motor  Convoys  . 

2 

FM  25-10 

March  Orders  . 

2 

FM  101-5 

Stream  Crossings  . 

2 

Organization  of  Supply,  Function  Distribution 
Organization  and  Function  of  Headquarters 

6 

FM  3-15 

Detachment  . 

1 

TM  12-250 
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Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Department  of  Administration 

Army  Regulations — Official  Publications  . 

2 

FM  21-6 

Organization  of  Medical  Department . 

1 

TM  12-250 

Morning  Reports  . 

9 

Allotments  . 

2 

TM  12-240 

History  of  United  States  Army  . 

1 

Desertions  and  Deceased  . 

3 

TM  12-250 

History  and  Development  of  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  . 

1 

Deposits  of  Enlisted  Men  . 

1 

TM  12-250 

Service  Records  . 

4 

TM  12-250 

Discharges  . 

6 

TM  12-250 

Military  Correspondence  . 

3 

TM  12-250 

Safeguarding  Military  Information  . 

1 

FM  21-45 

Daily  Sick  Report  . 

2 

TM  12-250 

Disposition  of  the  Insane  . 

2 

American  Red  Cross  and  Other  Federal  Serv¬ 
ices  . 

2 

Property  Accounting  and  Responsibility  .... 

9 

TM  12-250 

Stock  Records  . . • . 

4 

TM  12-250 

Post  Exchanges  . 

3 

TM  12-250 

Payrolls  . 

3 

TM  12-250 

The  Non-Commissioned  Officer  . 

1 

TM  12-250 

Rations  . 

3 

TM  12-250;  W.D.  Circu- 

Unit  Funds  . 

5 

lars  93,  1939  and  195, 
1941 

TM  12-250 

Army  Extension  Courses  .  .  .  . . 

1 

Hospital  Administration  . 

2 

TM  8-260 

Register  of  Sick  and  Wounded  . 

5 

FM  8-45 

Emergency  Medical  Tag  and  Field  Medical 

. 

Report  . 

2 

FM  8-45 

Report  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  . 

6 

FM  8-45 

Personnel  Office,  Organization  and  Problems 

3 

TM  12-250 

Duty  Rosters  . 

•  1 

TM  12-250 

Statistical  Records  . 

2 

TM  12-250 

Military  Law  . 

14 

Articles  of  War;  Manual 

Surgeon’s  Morning  Report  of  Sick  . 

1 

of  Courts-Martial 

Pay  and  Allowances;  Officers  . 

1 

Duties  of  Adjutant;  Boards  of  Officers,  De¬ 
tachment  Commander;  Efficiency  Reports .  . 

5 

TM  12-250 

Department  of  Field  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Hemorrhage,  Shock  and  Infection  . 

1 

TM  8-220 

Bandaging  . 

1 

TM  8-220 

Fractures  and  Burns  . 

1 

TM  8-220 

Artificial  Respiration,  Avulsions,  Tourniquets, 
Head  Injuries  . 

1 

TM  8-220 

Chest  Wounds  and  Abdominal  Wounds  .... 

1 

TM  8-220 

Treatment  of  Chemical  Wounds  . 

1 

TM  8-285 

Chemical  Warfare 

11 

FM  21-40 

Subject  Hours  Text  References 

Dental  Representatives 

Dental  Reports,  Returns  and  Records  4  TM  8-225 

Dental  Property  and  Supplies  4  TM  8-225 

V eterinary  Representatives 

Food  Inspection  and  Procurement  1  TM  8-450 

Food  Inspection  and  Storage  1  TM  8-450 

Milk  and  Dairy  Inspection  1  TM  8-450 

General  Discussion  of  Veterinary  Service  1  TM  8-450 


CORPS  OF  MILITARY  POLICE 


The  Military  Police  do  just  what  their  name  implies,  enforce  the  law 
of  the  Army  both  for  soldiers  and  civilians,  they  regulate  military  traffic 
and  carry  out  military  orders.  They  protect  war  plants  and  public 
utilities  from  sabotage  and  pillage. 

Important  as  are  these  primary  responsibilities,  they  do  not  represent 
by  any  means  the  entire  scope  of  the  work  of  the  MP’s.  For  their  duties 
and  interests  extend  into  many  fields  relating  to  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  and  protection  of  property,  including  the  investigation 
of  crime,  espionage  and  subversive  activities,  assisting  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  carrying  out  laws  relating  to  enemy  aliens,  quelling 
outbreaks  and  uprisings,  protection  of  troops  and  civilian  populations 
against  violence  and  excesses,  and  the  apprehension  of  deserters. 

Military  Police  also  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  gas  defense,  passive 
antiaircraft  defense,  blackouts  and  other  measures  for  security  and 
secrecy.  Organized  as  tactical  units  to  fight  in  battle  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  require,  Military  Police  are  responsible  for  the  custody  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  and  the  operation  of  the  entire  prisoner  of  war  system. 

All  these  functions  call  for  a  high  degree  of  discipline  and  men  se¬ 
lected  for  Officer  training  in  this  branch  must  have  personal  qualities 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  they  might  be  called  upon  to  as¬ 
sume.  Men  possessing  a  fine  physique,  and  who  have  had  previous  police 
or  crime  investigation  work  are  especially  qualified  as  officer  material. 
Men  with  legal  training  may  qualify  for  special  assignments  within  die 
branch. 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Department  of  Basic  Instruction 

Subject 

Military  Courtesy,  Customs  of  the  Service 

Special  Customs  . 

Leadership  and  Discipline  . 

Interior  Guard  Duty  . 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  . 

Close  Order  Drill  . 

Extended  Order  Drill  . . 

Care  of  Equipment 
Uniform  and  Equipment 


Hours 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 


Text  References 

FM  21-50 
FM  21-50 
FM  21-5 
FM  26-5 
FM  21-10 

FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 
FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 
FM  21-15 
FM  21-15 
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Subject  Hours 

Tent  Pitching  .  3 

Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading  .  16 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  .  3 

Inspections  .  2 

Organization  of  the  Army  .  1 

Department  of  Weapons 

M-l  Rifle  .  34 

Pistol  or  Revolver  Cal.  .45  .  10 

Antiaircraft  Firing  Rifle  .  2 

Technique  of  Rifle  Fire  .  .  . .  16 

Thompson  Sub-Machine  Gun  Cal.  .45  . »  12 

Technique  of  Field  Firing  .  6 

Bayonet  .  6 

Grenade  .  3 

Machine  Gun,  Cal.  .30  Light  and  Heavy  34 

Technique  of  Fire  and  Field  Firing  .  4 

Machine  Gun,  Cal.  .50  .  4 

Shot  Gun  . 4 

60-mm  Mortar  .  4 

Department  of  Physical  Training 

Judo  and  Athletics  .  36 

First  Aid  .  2 

Department  of  Tactics 

Scouting  and  Patrolling  .  4 

Training  Requirements  of  Scouts  and  Patrols  4 

Scouting  and  Patrolling  at  Night  .  4 

Scouting  and  Patrolling  in  Urban  Areas  .  4 

Combat  Orders  .  3 

Combat  Intelligence  .  2 

Estimate  of  the  Situation  .  1 

Staff  Duties  .  4 

Outposts  . .  1 

Special  Operations  .  4 

Signal  Communication  .  4 

Hasty  Field  Fortification  and  Mechanized 
Defense: 

Entrenchments  and  Camouflage  .  2 

Obstacles  and  Planning  Work  .  2 

Antimechanized  Defense  .  4 

Supply  Operations  of  the  Company  in  Garri¬ 
son  and  in  the  Field  .  2 

Supply  Operations,  Gas,  Oil  and  Ammunition  2 

Regimental  Supply  System  .  3 

Medical  Services  in  the  Field  .  2 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  .  1 


Text  References 
FM  21-15 

FM  21-25;  FM  21-26; 

FM  21-30 
FM  21-40 
FM  21-15 

Table  of  Basic  Allow¬ 
ances 


FM  23-5 

FM  23-35;  FM  23-26 
FM  23-5 
FM  23-5 
FM  23-40 
FM  23-40 
FM  23-25 
FM  23-30 

FM  23-45;  FM  23-50; 
FM  23-55 

FM  23-45;  FM  23-50; 
FM  23-55 

FM  26-60;  FM  23-65 
FM  23-85 


FM  21-20;  FM  21-150 
FM  21-10 


FM  21-45 
FM  21-45 
FM  21-45 
FM  21-45 
FM  101-5 

FM  7-25;  FM  30-5 
FM  101-5 


FM  11-5;  FM  24-5 


FM  5-15 
FM  5-20 
FM  5-30 


FM  7-30;  FM  7-40 
FM  7-30;  FM  7-40 
FM  7-30;  FM  7-40 
FM  8-10 
FM  21-40.  • 
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Subject 

Hours 

Text  References  . 

Individual  Defense  Against  Air  and  Meehan- 

ized  Attacks  . 

1 

FM  21-45 

ZI  (Zone  of  Interior)  Battalion,  Problems  in 

Attack  and  Defense  . 

40 

School  Texts 

Department  of  Police  Instruction 

Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Organization  of  Corps  of  MP  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Organization  ZI  Battalion  and  Company  .  .  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Organization  SCSU  and  Tactical  (Service 

Command  Service  Units)  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Administration  MP  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Visit  to  MP  Company  . 

2 

School  Texts 

MP  Duties  and  Functions  in  General  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Town  Patrolling,  Technique  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Control  of  Vice,  May  Act  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Control  of  Individuals  in  the'  Field  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Relations  with  Civil  Police  . 

3 

School  Texts 

Military  Training  . 

6 

School  Texts 

Riot  Duty  . 

10 

School  Texts 

Plant  Protection  . 

9 

School  Texts 

Prisoners  of  War  . 

6 

School  Texts 

Field  Trip  Div.  CP  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Department  of  Criminal  Investigation 

Criminal  Investigation  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Reports  and  Writing  .  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Informers  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Interrogation  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Surveillance  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Systems  of  Personal  Identification  . 

3 

School  Texts 

Modus  Operandi  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Ballistics  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Codes  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Handwriting  Identification  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Drugs  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Photography  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Fingerprints  . 

4 

School  Texts 

Bombs  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Documentary  Corroboration  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Preservation  of  Evidence  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Post  Office  Inspectors  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Office  Naval  Intelligence  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Military  Intelligence  Division  and  Counter  In- 

telligence  Corps  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Treasury  Agencies.  . 

1 

School  Texts 

Department  of  Traffic 

Basic  Traffic  . 

2 

School  Texts 

Motor  Transport  . 

8 

School  Texts 
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Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Reconnaissance  . 

10 

School 

Texts 

Planning  . 

4 

School 

Texts 

Execution 

10 

School 

Texts 

Enforcement  . 

2 

School 

Texts 

Accidents,  Investigations  . 

5 

School 

Texts 

Post,  Camp,  Station  Traffic 

4 

School 

Texts 

Emergent  Situations  . 

2 

School 

Texts 

Department  of  Law  and  Administration 

Company  Administration  (Standard  Course) 

18 

School 

Texts 

Crimes  and  Articles  of  War  . 

7 

School 

Texts 

Training  Film  . 

1 

Law  of  Evidence  . 

6 

School 

Texts 

Military  Government  . »  . 

8 

School 

Texts 

Courts,  Martial,  Mock  Court  . 

4 

School 

Texts 
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ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT 


The  Ordnance  men  are  the  experts  on  the  weapons  of  the  Army. 
They  design  guns,  repair  them,  supply  them,  and  service  them.  Gi¬ 
gantic  16  inch  harbor  defense  guns,  heavy  155  millimeter  howitzers, 
deadly  antiaircraft  guns,  automatic  rifles,  machine  guns,  pistols,  grenades, 
mortars,  all  of  these,  and  their  special  type  of  ammunition  are  required 
in  great  number  by  the  ground  forces.  Special  types  of  machine  guns, 
bombs,  torpedoes  and  numerous  other  newly  developed  weapons  are 
needed  by  the  Air  Force  in  ever  increasing  quantities. 

Instruments  as  delicate  as  the  spring  in  a  lady’s  watch,  mechanical 
marvels  that  make  computation  with  facility  and  accuracy,  sensitive 
range  finding  devices,  all  of  these  have  their  place  in  the  widely  varied 
fields  of  designing  and  production  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  Tanks, 
tractors,  trucks  and  general  types  of  military  automotive  equipment  are 
designed  and  manufactured  under  the  supervision  of  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  Officers.  Maintenance  and  repair,  both  in  the  field  and  at  arsenals 
and  depots,  is  another  heavy  responsibility  of  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  sends  its  mobile  repair  shops  right  up  to  the  firing  line. 
Tank  repair  units  on  wheels  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Armored 
Forces,  ready  to  replace  parts  and  make  repairs  on  the  spot.  Highly 
trained  technical  men,  or  men  with  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  ability 
are  qualified  as  candidates  for  Ordnance  School.  Training  in  an  engi¬ 
neering  college  or  at  least  2  years  experience  in  industry  is  an  essential 
requirement  for  this  course.  A  careful  reading  of  the  various  courses 
of  study  open  to  the  Ordnance  Officer  candidate  as  shown  in  the  listing 
of  the  school  will  be  helpful  in  determining  which  specialization  would 
fall  most  readily  within  the  province  of  your  experience  or  education. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  first  eight  weeks  at  the  Ordnance  School  are  devoted  to  basic  in¬ 
struction  in  Company  Administration,  Depot  and  Supply,  Ordnance 
Service  and  Military  Subjects,  with  equal  emphasis  on  each.  During 
this  period  there  is  at  least  one  hour  of  drill  a  day,  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  are  devoted  to  instructions  in  Training  Methods,  with  lectures  by 
the  candidates  themselves.  The  ninth  week  consists  of  daily  tours  of  the 
various  technical  sections  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  with 
Ordnance  materiel.  During  the  last  four  weeks  candidates  specialize  in 
all-day  instruction  in  either  Artillery.  Automotive,  Ammunition.  Avia- 
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tion  Ordnance,  Small  Arms,  Fire  Control,  or  Shop  Officer  courses,  with 
deference  to  the  candidate’s  desire  and  field  demands.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  thirteen  weeks,  candidates  are  subjected  to  two  hours  of  supervised 
study  six  nights  each  week  in  addition  to  their  regular  curriculum. 


First  Eight  Weeks 


Subject  Hours 

Basic  Military  Organization  .  1 

The  Arms  and  Services  .  1 

Territorial  Organization  .  1 

Organization  of  the  Infantry  Division  1 

Identification  of  Aircraft  . . ,  4 

Organization  of  the  Armored  Division  .  1 

Organization  of  the  Motorized  Division  ...  1 

Organization  of  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Divi¬ 
sions  and  Special  Units  .  1 

Interior  Guard  and  Prisoners  .  7 

Organization  of  a  type  Army  Corps  .  1 

Organization  of  a  type  Field  Army  .  1 

Organization  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  1 

Organization  of  the  War  Department  .  1 

Identification  of  Armored  Vehicles  1 

Organization  of  the  Ordnance  Dept.  .  1 

Protective  Measures  .  7 

Ordnance  Service  in  the  Triangular  Division  1 

Organization  of  the  Ordnance  Company  1 

Ordnance  Service  in  the  Army  Corps  .  2 

Ordnance  Company  Heavy  Maintenance  1 

Ordnance  Service  in  the  Field  Army  .  1 

Ordnance  Service  in  the  Armored  Division 

and  Other  Units  1 

Ordnance  Service  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  1 

First  Aid  .  4 

Ordnance  General  Supplies  .  1 

Military  Hygiene  .  4 

Ammunition  Supply,  General  .  1 

Definition  of  Terms  .  1 

Organization  for  Supply;  Theatre  of  Opera¬ 
tions  .  1 

Organization  for  Supply;  Type  Army  .  1 

Sanitation  and  Camp  Sites  .  3 

Principles  of  Supply  and  Requirements  of 

System  .  1 

Army  Depots  .  1 

Rolling  Reserves  .  1 

Provisional  Division,  Ammunition  Train  1 

Enlisted  Personnel,  Uniforms,  Equipment  and 
'  Leaves  .  1 


Text  References 

FM  21-5 
AR  310-10 


FM  101-10 

FM  30-34;  FM  30-35; 

FM  30-38;  FM  30-39 
FM  17-5 
FM  2-10 

FM  2-5 
FM  26-5 
FM  101-10 
FM  101-10 
FM  101-10 


FM  30-40;  FM  30-41; 

FM  30-42 
FM  9-5 
FM  21-45 
FM  9-5 
FM  9-5 
FM  9-5 
FM  9-5 
FM  9-5 

FM  9-5 
FM  9-5 
FM  21-10 
FM  9-5 

FM  21-10;  Lectures 
TM  9-1900 


FM  9-5;  FM  9-6 
FM  9-5;  FM  9-6 
FM  21-10 

FM  9-5;  FM  9-6 
FM  9-5;  FM  9-6 
FM  9-5;  FM  9-6 
FM  9-5;  FM  9-6; 
FM  101-10 
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Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Safeguarding  Military  Information  . 

3 

AR 

380-5 

Allocations  of  Credits  and  Transportation 

Orders  . 

1 

Credit  and  Stock  Records  . 

1 

Ammunition  Reports  . 

1 

Motor  Convoys  . 

4 

FM 

25-10 

Ammunition  Supply  to  Air  Forces 

2 

Customs  of  the  Service  . 

7 

FM 

21-50 

Maps,  Aerial  Photos,  and  Military  Sketching 

17 

FM 

21-25;  FM  21-26 

Bomb  Detection  and  Reporting  . 

4 

Chemical  Warfare  . 

8 

FM 

21-40 

Military  Law  . 

20 

FM 

27-15 

Staff  Organization  . 

2 

FM 

101-5 

Combat  Orders,  Field  Orders  . 

2 

FM 

101-5 

Administrative  Orders  and  Problem 

5 

FM 

101-5 

Sources  of  Information  . 

8 

FM 

101-10 

Procurement  of  Property  . 

12 

TM 

12-250 

Duty  Roster  . 

6 

TM 

12-250 

Sick  Report  . 

6 

TM 

12-250 

Pay  . 

8 

TM 

12-250 

Receipt  of  Property  . 

6 

TM 

12-250 

Issue  of  Property  . 

6 

TM 

12-250 

Shipment  of  Property  . . 

6 

TM 

12-250 

Accounting  for  Property  . 

6 

TM 

12-250 

Appointments,  Discharges  . 

1 

TM 

12-250 

Transfers,  Furloughs,  Passes  . 

1 

TM 

12-250 

Death  of  a  Soldier  . 

1 

TM 

12-250 

Reports  of  Changes  . 

1 

TM 

12-250 

Service  Records  . 

8 

TM 

12-250 

Morning  Reports  . 

20 

TM 

12-250 

Lost,  Damaged  and  Unserviceable  Property 

16 

TM 

12-250 

Military  Correspondence  . 

4 

TM 

12-250 

Company  Fund  . 

9 

TM 

12-250 

Transfers,  Inventories,  Audits 

2 

TM 

12-250 

Simplified  Accounting  . 

4 

TM 

12-250 

Red  Cross  . 

1 

Post  Exchanges  . 

4 

Mess  Management  . 

4 

TM 

10-205 

Army  Classification  Procedure  and  Army 

Postal  Service  . 

4 

FM 

12-105 

Ordnance  Medium  Maintenance  Company 

4 

FM 

9-10;  see  below* 

Ordnance  Depot  Company  . 

4 

See  1 

below* 

*  Ordnance  Mobilization  Training  Program  for  Ordnance  Training  Companies 
at  Training  Centers,  Replacement  Centers,  regarding  Ammunition  Depots  and 
Air  Bases  MTP  9-1  to  MTP  9-7 

Ninth  Week 

“The  Ninth  Week  consists  of  daily  tours  of  the  various  technical  sections  of  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  with  Ordnance  materiel.” 

On  various  days,  and  in  small  groups,  candidates  visit  the  following  technical 
sections  of  the  school: 

Ammunition,  Artillery,  Aviation  Ordnance,  Automotive,  Fire  Control. 
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Calisthenics  each  weekday  morning  as  previously  scheduled  and  inspection  and 
lectures  by  candidates  on  Saturday  as  usual. 

During  the  last  four  weeks  candidates  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  following  tech¬ 
nical  courses: 

These  courses  have  as  primary  requisites,  the  imparting  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  all  phases  of  their  respective  fields,  which  will  form  a  sound  and  thorough  foun¬ 
dation  that  will  be  utilized  in  the  field  by  the  officer. 

Teaching  is  carried  out  by  lectures,  field  problems,  films,  charts,  actual  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  component  part  displays.  Classes  are  divided  into  groups  to  facilitate 
closer  coordination  and  teamwork.  The  day  is  divided  into  four  periods,  two 
periods  in  the  morning  and  two  periods  in  the  afternoon. 


AMMUNITION  SECTION  (4  Weeks) 


Technical  Ammunition 

Subject  Periods 

Military  Explosives  .  2 

f 

Small  Arms  Ammunition  .  2 


Trench  Mortar  Ammunition  and  Antitank 


Mines  . 2 

Grenades  1 

Terminology  of  Artillery  Ammunition  2 

20  MM,  37  MM,  40  MM,  57  MM  Ammunition 

75  MM  Gun  and  Howitzer  Ammunition  2 

105  MM  and  4.5"  Ammunition  .  1 

155  MM  Gun  and  Howitzer  2 

3",  90  MM  and  4.7"  Ammunition  2 

8",  240  MM  and  Railway  and  Seacoast  Am¬ 
munition  2 

Aircraft  Bombs  4 

Pyrotechnics  .  2 

Demolition  4 


Text  References 

TM  9-2900;  OS  9-18  Vol. 

2,  Para.  146-151 
TM  9-1900;  TM  9-1990; 
OS  9-18  Vol.  I;  OFSB 
3-5 


TM  9-1900;  OS  9-18  Vol. 
2,  Para.  112 

TM  9-1900;  OS  9-18  Vol. 
2,  Para.  102-111;  OFSB 
3-10 

TM  9-1900;  OS  9-18  Vol. 

2,  Para.  12-153 
TM  9-1900;  OS  9-20, 

Pages  92-112 
OFSB  3-3;  OS  9-20, 
Pages  140-168 
C/R  Chart,  OS  9-20, 
Para.  172-180 
OS  9-20,  Pages  181-222; 

OFSB  3-2;  OFSB  3-3 
OS  9-20,  Pages  119-139; 
Pages  167-171 

OS  9-20,  Pages  223-258; 

SNL  P-1,  P-3,  P-6 
TM  9-1980;  SNL  S-l; 
OS  9-40 

TM  9-981;  OS  9-18  Vol. 

3,  Para.  182-205;  TM 
9-1900 

OS  9-18  Vol.  4,  Page 
222;  FM  5-25 


Ammunition  Supply 

Organization  for  Ammunition  Supply  4  FM  9-6;  FM  100-10 

The  Ammunition  Battalion  and  Company  2  OS  9-34 
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Subject  Hours 

Layout  and  Operations  of  an  Ammunition 

Supply  Point  and  Depot  .  4 

Detail  of  Ammunition  Supply  Forms .  2 

Problem  in  use  of  Supply  Forms  .  4 

Command  Post  Exercise  on  Ammunition  Sup¬ 
ply  System  .  8 

Field  Problem  in  Ammunition  Supply  12 

Camouflage  .  4 

Ammunition  Storage  in  Zone  of  Interior  2 

Transportation  of  Ammunition  by  Water, 

Rail  and  Motor  .  2 

Examinations  and  Identification  of  Ammuni¬ 
tion  .  10 


ARTILLERY  MECHANIC  SECTION 


Subject  Hours 

Introduction  and  Artillery  General  12 

37  MM  Gun  Materiel  M3  .  12 

75  MM  Gun  Materiel  M  1897A4  .  12 

75  MM  Gun  Materiel  M2A2  .  6 

75  MM  Gun  Materiel  M2A3  24 

75  MM  Pack  Howitzer  M1A1  6 

75  MM  Howitzer  Materiel  M3A1  18 

105  MM  Howitzer  Materiel  Ml  36 

155  MM  Howitzer  Materiel  Ml 91 8  24 

155  MM  Gun  Materiel  Ml  . .  18 

155  MM  Gun  Materiel  M1918  12 

37  MM  A  A  Gun  Materiel  M1A2  24 

3"  A  A  Gun  Materiel  M3  .  24 

90  MM  AA  Gun  Materiel  Ml  .  24 

Shop  Administration  .  12 


AUTOMOTIVE  SECTION 
In-Line  Engines 

Periods 

Engine  Theory  .  2 


In-Line  Engine  Repair 


19 


Electricity  and  Ignition 

Introduction  .  1 


Text  References 

FM  9-6 
FM  9-6 


FM  5-20;  FM  30-25 
TM  9-1900 

TM  9-1900;  AR  30-905; 
AR  30-955;  AR  30- 
1270;  OS  9-24 

OFSB’s  SNL’s  T/O’s 
C/R  Charts;  T/BA’s 
Safety  Manual 

Text  References 

FM  23-70;  TM  9-1245 
TM  9-305;  TM  9-1305 
TM  9-305;  TM  9-1305 
TM  9-305;  TM  9-1305 
TM  9-320;  TM  9-1320 
TM  9-320;  TM  9-1320 
TM  9-325;  TM  9-1325 
TM  9-320;  TM  9-1330 
TM  9-350;  TM  9-1350 
TM  9-330;  TM  9-1330 
TM  9-235;  TM  9-1235 
TM  9-360;  TM  9-1360 
TM  9-370;  TM  9-1370 
FM  9-10;  OFS  B4-1  to 
4-12 


Text  References 

FM  10-570;  Army  Motor 
Maintenance  Texts  No. 
11  &  No.  Ill;  Field 
Artillery  Text,  Chap¬ 
ter  2 

Chevrolet  Shop  Manual 
1940;  Section  IV;  Scout 
Car  Manual;  TM  9- 
705;  Sec.  Ill  &  Sec.  IV 

Army  Motor  Maintenance 
Text  No.  4,  Chapter 

II  &  III 
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Subject  Periods 

The  Starting  Circuit  .  2 


The  Charging  Circuit 


4 


The  Ignition  Circuit 


4 


Electrical  Tune-Up  .  2 

Electrical  Trouble  Shooting  . 2 

Carburetion  .  2 


In-Line  Engine  Tune-Up  .  4 

r 

Automotive  Chassis  Components 

Clutches  . .  2 


Transmissions  and  Transfer  Cases  . .  4 

Propeller  Shafts  and  Universal  Joints  1 

Final  Drives  and  Rear  Axles  .  5 


Front  Axles  and  Steering  Gears .  4 

Wheel  Alignment  and  Balances  .  2 

Brakes  .  8 


Shop  Administration 

Organization,  Ordnance  Maintenance  Shop  9 
Shop  Operation 

Publications  and  Property  Records  . 

Property  Accounting  . 

Ordnance  Inspections  . 


Text  References 

Army  Motor  Maintenance 
Text  No.  4,  Chapter 
VI;  O.S.  Text  9-31, 
Page  32-38 

Army  Motor  Maintenance 
Text  No.  4,  Chapter 
VI;  O.S.  Manual  9-31, 
Pages  38-49 

Army  Motor  Maintenance 
Text  No.  4,  Chapter 
IV;  O.S.  Manual  9-31, 
Pages  12-31 
Practical  Work 
Practical  Work 
Carter  Carburetor 
Manual 

Practical  Use  of  Instru¬ 
ments 

TM  10-585,  Par.  3-16; 
Chevrolet  Repair  Man¬ 
ual  1940;  TM  9-705, 
Par.  28-31 
Practical  Work 
TM  10-585,  Par.  37-43; 

TM  9-705,  Par.  40-42 
TM  10-585,  Par.  44-60; 
TM  9-705,  Par.  44; 
Chevrolet  Repair  Man¬ 
ual  1940,  Par.  92-101 
TM  9-705,  Par.  44-47-52; 
Army  Motor  Mainte¬ 
nance  Text  No.  6 
Army  Motor  Maintenance 
Text  No.  6 

TM  10-565;  Army  Motor 
Maintenance  Text  No. 
7;  Chevrolet  Repair 
Manual  1940,  Par.  122- 
126;  TM  9-705,  Par. 
47-50;  Warner  Elec¬ 
trical  Brake  Manual 


FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap¬ 
ter  1-5 

FM  9-10,  Chapter  6, 

Part  1 

FM  9-10,  Chapter  6, 
Part  1 

FM  9-10,  Chapter  6, 
Part  1 
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Subject  Periods 

Shop  Files  and  Records  .  . . 

Ordnance  Shop  in  the  Field 

Field  Problem — Supply  and  Maintenance 

Convoy  Operations  . 

Tactical  Organization  . 


AUTOMOTIVE  SECTION— TANKS  (4  Weeks) 


Light  Tanks 

Introduction  .  1 

Suspension  System  .  2 

Power  Transmission  System  .  3 

Light  Tank  Engines 

Engines  .  5 

Continental  Radial  Engines  .  4 

Inspection  and  Reconditioning  .  ...  2 

Engine  Rebuild  and  Review  .  3 

Guiberson  Radial  Engine  .  6 

Medium  Tank  Engines 

Introduction  .  1 

Wright  Whirlwind  Engines  .  2 

Overhaul  Disassembly  and  Inspection  8 

Assembly  and  Review — Medium  Tank  4 


Text  References 

FM  9-10,  Chapter  6, 
Part  1 

FM  9-10,  Chapter  1, 
Part  11 

FM  9-10,  Chapters  1-3, 

Part  11 

FM  9-10,  Chapter  4, 
Part  11 

FM  9-10,  Chapters  1-2, 
Part  III;  Chapters  1- 
2,  Part  IV 


TM  9-725 

TM  9-725,  Sections  VII, 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XII 


TM  9-725,  Par.  5,  6,  7, 
35-38,  67-72,  73-79 
Continental  Manual 
W  670 

Continental  Manual 
W  670 

Continental  Manual 
W  670 

TM  9-725,  Section  IV 


Wright  Manual  Chap.  I 
Wright  Manual  Chap. 
VII 

Wright  Manual  Chap. 
VIII;  TM  9-750 


Electricity 

Elementary  Electricity 


Storage  Battery 


Charging  Circuit 


1  Army  Motor  Mainte¬ 

nance  Text  No.  4, 
Sec.  1  and  2 

1  Army  Motor  Mainte¬ 

nance  Text  No.  4, 
Sec.  3;  TM  1-406, 
Para.  1-7 

4  Army  Motor  Mainte¬ 

nance  Text  No.  4, 
Para.  77-84;  TM  1-406, 
Sec.  3;  Tank  Elec¬ 
trical  Manual 
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Subject  Periods 

Ignition  System  3 


Starter  System 


4 


Switches  2 

Hull  Wiring  .  1 

Electrical  Tune-up  and  Preventative  Mainte¬ 
nance  . v. .  2 

Shop  Administration 

Organization,  Ordnance  Maintenance  Shop  9 

Shop  Operation  . . 


Publications  and  Property  Records 

Property  Accounting  . 

Ordnance  Inspections  . 

Shop  Files  and  Records  . 

Ordnance  Shop  in  the  Field  . 

Field  Problems — Supply  and  Maintenance 

Convoy  Operations  . 

Tactical  Organizations  . 

SMALL  ARMS  SECTION  (4  Weeks) 


Subject  Days 

REVOLVER  CAL.  .45  M1917  1 

Smith  &  Wesson 


Theory,  Operation,  Repairs  and  Mainte¬ 
nance 

REVOLVER  CAL.  .45  Ml 917— COLTS  1 

Basic  Theory,  Operation,  Repair  and 
Maintenance 

PISTOL  CAL.  .45  M1911  and  M1911A1  1 

Basic  Theory,  Operation,  Repair  and 
Maintenance 

RIFLE  CAL.  .30  Ml  .  V/2 

Theory,  Operation,  Repair,  Inspection  and 
Maintenance 

RIFLE  CAL.  .30  M1903  and  M1903A1  V/2 

Theory,  etc. 

RIFLE  CAL.  .30  M1917  .  »/2 

Theory,  etc. 


Text  Reference i 
Army  Motor  Mainte¬ 

nance  Text  No.  4, 
Pages  63-72;  TM  1- 
406,  Sec.  2;  Tank 

Electrical  Manual 
Army  Motor  Mainte¬ 

nance  Text  No.  4, 
Pages  83-84;  Tank 
Electrical  Manual 
TM  1-406,  Pages  36-38; 

TM  9-725,  Para.  117 
Tank  Electrical  Manual; 
TM  9-275,  Para.  117- 
122 

Tank  Electrical  Manual 


FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap. 

1-3 

FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap. 

6 

FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap. 

6 

FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap. 

7 

FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap. 

1 

FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap.  1 
FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap.  1 
FM  9-10  Part  1,  Chap.  4 
FM  9-10  Part  III,  Chap¬ 
ters  1-2;  Part  IV, 
Chapters  1-2 

Text  References 
FM  23-36;  TM  9-1295 


FM  23-36;  TM  9-1295 

FM  23-35;  TM  9-1285 

FM  23-5;  TM  9-1275 

FM  23-10 
FM  23-6 
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Subject 

CARBINE  CAL.  .30  Ml  . 

Theory,  etc. 

SUB-MACHINE  GUN  CAL.  .45  M1928A1 
Theory,  etc. 

RIFLE  AUTOMATIC  CAL.  .30  M1918A1, 

M1918A2  . 

Theory,  etc. 


Days 


Vi 


1 

llA 


Machine  Guns  .  7l/2 

Cal.  .30  M1917A1  . . 

Cal.  .30  M1919A  and  M1919A4 

Cal.  .50  M1921  and  1921A1  . 

Cal.  .50  M2  Water  Cooled  . 

Cal.  .50  M2  Air  Cooled  . 


LIGHT  A.A.  FIRE  CONTROL  INSTRUMENTS 
SECTION  (4  Weeks) 

Hours 


Director  M5,  M6  .  15 

Introduction,  Discussion  of  Special  Mech¬ 
anism  and  Theory  of  Operation  . 

Description  of  Components  and  Disassem¬ 
bly  of  Director  .  25 

Assembly  and  Preliminary  Adjustments  14 
Final  Tests  and  Adjustments,  Trouble 
Shooting  and  Inspections .  26 

Remote  Control  System  Ml,  M5 

Introduction  and  Theory  of  Operation  14 

Detailed  Description,  Operation  and 

Routine  Maintenance  .  26 

Disassembly,  Reassembly  and  Tests  30 

Trouble  Shooting  and  Inspection  10 


HEAVY  A.A.  FIRE  CONTROL  SECTION 


(4  Weeks) 

Directors  M4  and  M7 

Introduction  .  4 

Theory  of  Operation  .  22l/2 

Description  and  Operation  .  3 

Set-Up  Adjustment  .  26l/2 

Tests  and  Trouble  Shooting  .  8 

General:  Differences  and  Checks  .  7 

Transmission  System  M4 

Introduction  .  2 

Description  .  2 

Operation  and  Routine  Maintenance  2l/2 

Demonstration  .  1 

Sound  Locator  M2 

Introduction  .  l/2 

Theory  and  Operation  .  2 

Description  .  l/2 

Maintenance  and  Precautions  .  % 


Text  References 
TB  23-7-1;  FM  23-7 

FM  23-40;  Auto  Ord¬ 
nance  Handbook 

FM  23-15 


FM  23-55 
FM  23-50 

FM  23-60;  TM  9-226 
FM  23-65 


Text  References 
N/M— M5 


TM  9-1659 


OS  9-42 


N/M  FA  RCS  Ml 


TM  9-2655,  Para.  5 

TM  9-2655 

TM  9-2655 

TM  9-1655 

Practical 

Practical 


TM  9-1656;  TM  1-455 
TM  9-1656 
TM  9-1656 


TM  9-2660;  TM  9-1660 
TM  9-2660 
TM  9-1660 
TM  9-1660 
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Subject  Days  Text  References 

Remote  Control  System  M2,  Cable  Systems  Ml  and  M2,  Generating  Unit  M7 


Height  Finder  Ml 

Elementary  Optics,  Stereoscopic  Vision  and 

Background  . 

Detailed  Description,  Set-up  afid  Routine 

Maintenance  . 

Theory  of  Operation  . » 


General  Maintenance  and  Inspection 

Field  Problems,  Review  and  Examination 

♦ 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE  AND  ARMAMENT 
SECTION  (4  Weeks) 

Aviation  Ordnance — Theoretical  4  Days 


714 

OS  9-51 

15 

N/M  Cable  Syste; 
OS  9-51 

3/4 

OS  9-51 

1014 

OS  9-51 

714 

TM  9-2601 

714 

TM  9-2623 

714 

TM  9-2623 

714 

TM  9-2623 

714 

Inspection  Reports 

Organization  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Safeguarding  Military  Information 
Standardization  of  Equipment 

Identification  of  Aircraft  . 

Aviation  Ordnance  Organization — General 

Air  Base  Facilities  . 

Ordnance  Company,  Air  Base  . 

Bombardment  Aviation  Tactics 

Precision  Bombing  . 

Ordnance  Company  Bombardment 

Attack  Aviation  . 

Ordnance  Company — Pursuit . 

Observation  Aviation — Ground  Support 
Magazine  Area  Facilities 

Safety  in  Flandling  Ammunition  and  Maga¬ 
zine  Areas  . . . 

Sources  of  Information  . . 

Camouflage  . 

Shipment  of  Ammunition  . 

Introduction  to  Supply — Ordnance  General 

Supply  . . 

Ammunition  Supply  in  the  Air  Force 
Review  and  Examination 

Aviation  Ordnance — Practical  7  Days 

Explosive  Train  and  Military  Explosives 

History  of  Bombs  . 

Power  and  Effect  of  Demolition  Bombs . 


AR  380-5 

OS  9-32,  Pages  43-46 
FM  30-30 

OS  9-27,  Chap.  1-2 

OS  9-27,  Chap.  2 
FM  1-10,  Chap.  1-2 
FM  1-10,  Chap.  4 
OS  9-27,  Chap.  3 
FM  1-15 

OS  9-27,  Chap.  4 
FM  1-20 

OSM  Part  3,  Sections 
23-28 

OSM  Part  1,  Sections 
...  2-5 
FM  21-6 

FM  5-20,  Sections  1-4 
OS  9-24 

OS  9-27,  Chap.  5 
OS  9-26 
All  Subjects 
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OS  9-18 

OS  9-18,  Chap.  5 


Subject  T ext  References 

U.  S.  Bombs  and  Bomb  Fillers  TM  9-980 

Bomb  Fuses  .  TM  9-980 

Demolition  Bomb  Fuses  .  OS  9-40,  Sections  1-8 

Navy  Depth  Bombs  .  OS  9-49 

Foreign  Bombs  and  Bomb  Disposal 
Power  and  Effect  of  Fragmentation  Bombs 

Fragmentation  Bombs  and  Fuses  .  OS  9-40 

Chemical,  Incendiary,  Practice  and  Drill  Bombs  OS  9-40 

Bomb  Drill  .  OS  9-39 

Pyrotechnics  .  OS  9-18 

Small  Arms  Ammunition  OS  9-18,  Chap.  11 

Destruction  of  Ammunition  FM  5-25 

Aircraft  Machine  Guns  5^  Days 

Cal.  .30  M1918  Ml  and  M1919  M2 

Basic  Theory  .  TR  1300-30G  and  30J 

Description  .  TR  1300-30G  and  30J 

Nomenclature  .  TR  1300-30G  and  30J 

Disassembly — Assembly  .  TR  1300-30G  and  30J 

Operation — Functioning  .  TR  1300-30G  and  30J 

Repair  and  Maintenance  .  TR  1400-30G  and  30J 

Inspections  .  TR  1400-30G  and  30J 

Malfunctions — Stoppages  .  TR  1400-30G  and  30J 

Maintenance  and  Repair  .  TR  1400-30G  and  30J 

Spare  Parts  and  Accessories  .  TR  1400-30G  and  30J 

Care  and  Preservation  .  TR  1400-30G  and  30J 

Cal.  .50  M1929A1 — M2 

Basic  Theory  .  TR  1300-50B 

Description  .  TR  1300-50B 

Nomenclature  .  TR  1300-50B 

Disassembly — Assembly  .  TR  1300-50B 

Operation  and  Functioning  .  TR  1300-50B 

Repair  and  Maintenance  .  TR  1300-50B 

Inspections  . • .  TR  1300-50B 

Malfunctions — Stoppages  .  TR  1300-50B 

Maintenance  and  Repair  .  TR  1300-50B 

Spare  Parts  and  Accessories .  TR  1300-50B 

Care  and  Preservation  .  TR  1300-50B 

37MM  Gun— 31/2  Days 

Basic  Theory  .  TM  9-240 

Description  .  TM  9-240 

Nomenclature  .  TM  9-240 

Disassembly — Assembly  .  TM  9-240 

Operation  and  Functioning  .  TM  9-240 

Repair  and  Maintenance  .  School  Notes 

Inspections  .  . .  School  Notes 

Malfunctions — Stoppages  .  School  Notes 

Maintenance  and  Repair^ .  School  Notes 

Spare  Parts  and  Accessories  .  School  Notes 

Care  and  Preservation  .  School  Notes 
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Subject  Periods 

20MM  Gun — 2  Days 

Basic  Theory  . . . . 

Description  . 

Nomenclature  . 

Disassembly — Assembly  . 

Operation  and  Functioning  . 

Repair  and  Maintenance  . 

Inspections  .  . . 

Malfunctions — Stoppages  . 

Maintenance  and  Repair  . . 

Spare  Parts  and  Accessories  . 

Care  and  Preservation  . , 


SHOP  SECTION 


Shop  Administration  Course 

Shop  Administration  .  (2  Hrs.  Ea.)  5 

American  Machinist  Handbook  .  1 

Heat  Treatment  of  Steel  .  1 

Blue  Print  Reading  .  2 

Measuring  Instruments  .  2 

Tool  Bit  Grinding  .  1 

Shaper  and  Bench  .  8 

Lathe  and  Milling  Machine  .  22 

Welding  Course 

Electric  Arc  Welding  .  (2  Hrs.  Ea.)  17 

Oxy acetylene  Welding  .  18 

Armor  Plate  Welding  .  2 

Blacksmith  (Forging  and  Forge  Welding)  .  .  2 

Radiator  Repair  .  2 

Instruction  on  Welding  Truck  .  1 

Miscellaneous  Welding  Applications  .  1 

Conference  and  Critique  .  1 


INSTRUMENT  REPAIR  COURSE  (4  Weeks) 


Subject  Hours 

Elementary  Optics  .  3% 

General  Information  .  3  x/i 

Ordnance  Maintenance  .  2 

Instrument  Section  .  2 

Use  of  Reference  Material  .  3  /i 

Telescopes  M5  and  M5A1  .  14 

Telescopes  M6  and  M7  .  314 

Telescopes  M15  .  314 

Periscopes  Ml  and  M2  .  314 

Sight  Telescopic  Ml  .  314 


Text  References 


OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 
OS  9-3 


Ordnance  School  Man¬ 
ual 

Application 


TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 
TM  1-1430;  TM  10-440 


Text  References 

TM  6-220;  TM  9-2601 
TM  9-220;  TM  10-590; 

TM  9-2602 
TM  9-2602 
TM  9-2602 

TM  9-2602;  FM  21-6 
TM  9-2602 

TM  9-2579;  TM  9-2602 
TM  9-2581;  TM  9-2602 
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Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Glass  Field  Type  EE 

14 

TM  6-220;  TM  9-1611; 
TM  9-2602 

Binocular  M3  . 

7 

TM  9-2602 

Telescopre  B  C  M  1915  and  M  1915A1  .  . 

14 

TM  9-1580;  TM  9-2602; 
FM  6-220 

Elbow  Telescopes  . 

3'A 

Telescope  Panoramic  Ml 2  . 

.  14 

TM  9-1552;  TM  9-1548 

Telescopes,  Panoramic  M6  and  Ml 

3lA 

TM  9-155/2 ;  TM  9-1548 

Finder,  Range  M1916 

18 

TM  9-1585;  FM  6-220; 
TM  9-2602 

Finder  Range  M1917M1 

7 

TM  9-1585;  FM  6-220 

Finder  Range  M1914M1  . 

3 

TM  9-1585;  FM  6-220 

Circle — Aiming  Ml 

7 

FM-6-220;  TM  9-1530 

Circles — Aiming,  Other  Types  . 

3!/2 

TM  9-1530;  TM  9-2602 

Compass,  M2  and  M1918 

3  A 

FM  6-220;  TM  9-1505 
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QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 


The  “bellyrobbers”  as  QM  was  called  in  the  old  days,  have  long  since 
outlived  their  nickname.  Supply  in  all  its  phases  is  the  principal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  supply  means  designing,  planning, 
producing  and  distributing  all  the  uncountable  commodities  required  in 
modern  warfare.  Clothing,  food  and  equipment,  hundreds  of  items  for 
every  conceivable  purpose,  all  are  either  manufactured  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  its  expert  technicians. 

Subsistence  for  the  Army  is  a  special  field  in  itself,  requiring  efficient 
planning  and  execution  along  many  echelons  of  movement,  and  men 
with  experience  in  the  handling  and  distribution  of  food  are  highly  de¬ 
sirable  candidates  for  the  Quartermaster  School.  Especially  qualified 
too,  are  accountants,  traffic  managers,  men  experienced  in  volume  ship¬ 
ping  and  receiving  by  rail  and  water,  textile  and  wholesale  clothing 
dealers. 

Assignments  upon  graduation  may  include  any  one  of  the  following: 

Army  Air  Forces  (Base  Quartermaster  activities),  Service  Group,  Truck 
Company,  Troop  Carrier  Command,  Depots,  Salvage,  Quartermaster  at 
Hospitals,  QM  Battalions  in  Infantry  and  Motorized  Divisions,  Supply 
Battalions  of  Armored  Divisions,  Laundries,  Refrigeration  Companies, 
Shoe  and  Textile  Repair,  Gasoline  Supply,  Bakeries,  Sales  Companies, 
Service  Units  at  Ports  of  Embarkation. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.  General  (Orientation,  Disciplinary  and  Basic  Training) 

Subject  Hours  Text  Reference £ 

Academic  Orientation  . . .  2 

Procedure  and  Regulation  of  Academic  Ac¬ 
tivities 

Explanation  and  Use  of  Army  Regulations 
Circulars 

Tables  of  Allowance 
Tables  of  Organizations 
Pamphlets 
Subject  Material 

Procedures  in  Classroom 
Practical  Exercise 
Examination 
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Hours 


Text  References 


Subject 

Academic  Rules  and  Regulations 
Marking  System 
Recording  of  Marks 
Examinations 
Seating  Arrangements 
General  Information 

Aid  to  Dependents  . 

Transportation  of  persons  and  property 
Allotments;  Wills;  Power  of  Attorney;  Pay; 

Joint  Bank  Accounts,  etc. 

Government  Insurance 

Articles  of  War  . 


Calisthenics  . ». 

Camp  Administration  and  Sanitation  . 

Care  of  Quarters  in  the  Company  . 

Care  of  Equipment,  Inspection  and  Retreat  .  . 

Company  Orientation  .  .  .  : . 

Explanation  of  School  Policy;  General 
Orders;  Guard  and  Fire  Orders;  Com¬ 
pany  Rules  and  Regulations 

Formal  Inspection  . 

Infantry  Pack  and  Equipment  . 

Interior  Guard,  Security  in  Bivouac  . 

Machine  Gun — Automatic  Rifle  Demonstra¬ 
tion  . 

Military  Courtesies,  Discipline,  etc . 

Military  Drill  . 

Squad  (17  Hours)  . 

Platoon  (14  Hours)  . 

Company  (  6  Haurs)  . 

Battalion  (  3  Hours)  . 

Military  Sanitation  and  First  Aid  . 

Obstacle  Course  . . 

Parades  and  Ceremonies  . 

Protection  Against  Carelessness  . 

Protection  of  Military  Information  . 

Rifle — .30  Cal. — Care  . 


Rifle — .30  Cal. — Manual  of  Arms 


Rifle — .30  Cal. — Range  Discipline  . 

Practice  and  Marksmanship 

Rifle  Range  . 

Scouting,  Patrolling,  Identification  Signals 

and  Bugle  Calls  . 

Selection  of  Camp  Site;  Personal  Hygiene  in 

Field  . 

Shelter  Tent  Pitching  . 

Uniform  Display  and  Dress  . 


2 


3  Manual  for  Courts-Mar- 


tial  1928 

14 

FM  21-20 

33 

FM  21-15 

1 

55 

FM  21-15;  FM  1-60 

2 

11 

FM  22-5;  FM  1-60 

6 

FM  21-15 

6 

FM  26-5 

2 

FM  23-45;  FM  23-15 

4 

FM  21-50 

40 

FM  22-5 

FM  22-5;  FM  21-20 

FM  22-5 

FM  22-5 

14 

FM  21-10 

2 

5 

FM  22-5;  FM  1-60 

1 

FM  21-45,  Chapter  8 

1 

3 

FM  23-5;  FM  23-10; 
FM  23-6 

FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 

6 

FM  23-5;  FM  23-10; 
FM23-6 

FM  22-5;  FM  21-100 

9 

FM  23-5;  FM  23-10;  FM 
22-5;  FM  23-6 

14 

6 

FM  21-100;  FM  21-45 

3 

FM  21-10 

6 

FM  21-15 

5 

FM  21-15 
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Hours  Text  References 


Subject 

II.  Technical  Training 

Classification  Procedure  and  A.P.S.  8 

Historical  Background  of  Classification 
and  its  Objectives 
Reception  Center  Procedures 
Replacement  Center  Procedures 
Field  Unit  Procedure 
Interpretation  of  WD  AGO  Form  No.  20 
Military  Specialists 

Explanation  of  AR  615-25,  615-26,  615-27 
and  615-28 

Army  General  Classification  Tests 
Mechanical  Aptitude  Test  and  Others 
Assignment  and  Re-assignments 
Use  of  the  McBee  Key  Sorting  System 
Army  Postal  Service  . 

Commercial  Transportation  11 


Company  Administration 


36 


Fiscal  . . 7 

Procurement  Codes 
Procurement  Authorities 
Record  and  Report  of  Allotment 


Agent  Officers  Cash  Blotter 

Gasoline  Field  Range  .  1 

Methods  of  Instruction  .  8 

The  Art  of  Instructing  . 

Use  of  Visual  Aids  . . 

Principles  of  Public  Speaking  . 

Military  Law  .  10 


FM  12-105 

TM  10-370;  AR  30-905; 
AR  30-910;  AR  30-920; 
AR  30-2215;  AR  30- 
925;  AR  30-945;  AR 
30-970;  AR  30-950; 
AR  30-955;  AR  140-10; 
AR  30-930;  AR  30-940; 
AR  30-960;  AR  30-975 
AR  345-400;  AR  850- 
150;  AR  35-1440;  AR 
615-5:  AR  615-10;  AR 
615-300;  AR  245-5;  AR 
350-940;  AR  30-2210; 
AR  345-415;  AR  345- 
25;  AR  615-275;  AR 
615-290;  AR  210-50; 
AR  345-25;  AR  40- 
205;  AR  345-125;  AR 
615-200;  AR  35-1320; 
AR  345-155;  AR  35- 
1420;  AR  310-50;  AR 
35-2600;  AR  340-15 
TM  12-250 


FM  21-5 
FM  21-5 
FM  21-5 

Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial 
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Subject  Hours 

Organization  of  Q.  M.  C .  2 

Protection  Against  Chemical  Warfare  .  9 

Salvage  .  10 


Subsistence  and  Mess  Management  18 


Training  Management  . '.  .  6 

Unit  Supply  .  23 

Company  Supply  . 


III.  Tactical  Training 


Aerial  Protection  and  Camouflage  3 

Field  Exercises  .  -  •  18 


Problem:  Battalion  and  Company 
Training  in: 

Gas  Attack 
Aerial  Attack 
Mechanized  Attacks 
March  Discipline 

Field  Maneuvers  .  15 

Convoys: 

Camps — Tents,  Pits,  Water  Sanitation 
Bivouacs: 

Anti-aircraft  Defense-Blackouts 


Indentification  of  Aircraft  .  4 

Map  Reading  .  13 

Motor  Transportation  .  109 


Type  of  Vehicles  and  Motor  Transport  Or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Field 
Motor  Transport  Operation  in  Infantry, 
Motorized  and  Armored  Division 
Use  of  Motor  Transport  for  Supply  in  Tac¬ 
tical  Situations 

Motor  Transportation  in  Unusual  Climatic 
Conditions 

Motor  Transport  Convoy  Operations 
Maintenance  and  Inspection,  1st  and  2d 
Echelon 

Driving  Training 


Prismatic  Compass  .  2 

Field  Exercise 

Special  Warfare  .  12 

Arctic  Warfare  .  12 

Desert  Warfare  . 


T  ext  Reference* 

FM  10-5 

Field  Manual  21-40 
AR  30-2110;  AR  20-35; 
AR  30-6640;  AR  5-50; 
AR  35-6520;  AR  35- 
780;  AR  30-2135;  AR 
30-2145;  AR  35-6620; 
AR  30-2175 

AR  35-6660;  TM  10-205; 
AR  30-2200;  TM  10- 
405;  AR  30-2210;  W/ 
D  Circulars  93,  1939 
and  195,  1941 
TM  21-5 

T/O  10-57;  Table  of 
Allowances 


FM  21-45;  FM  5-20 


FM  30-30;  FM  30-34; 

FM  30-38;  FM  30-39 
FM  21-25;  FM  21-26 
FM  25-10;  TM  10-460 


FM  31-15 
FM  31-25 
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Subject  Hours 

Jungle  Warfare  . 

Landing  Operations  . 

Sketching  .  2 

Maps  and  Convoy  Routes  . 

Supervised  Night  Study  110 

Processing,  Deprocessing,  Graduation  40 


Text  References 

FM  31-20 
FM  31-5 

FM  21-100;  FM  21-35 
FM  25-10 
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THE  SIGNAL  CORPS 


Jobs  in  the  Signal  Corps  are  as  varied  as  are  all  of  man’s  method  of 
communication,  and  an  officer  in  this  branch  of  the  service  may  be 
anything  from  a  message  center  supervisor  to  a  pigeon  fancier,  or  an 
ultra-high  frequency  engineer.  For  the  mission  of  the  Signal  Corps 
is  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  under  all  conditions  and  for 
all  purposes.  It  prepares,  publishes,  revises  and  accounts  for  all  the 
codes  and  ciphers  used  by  the  Army,  intercepts  enemy  messages,  installs 
military  cable,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  builds  and  equips  radio 
stations,  maintains  air-warning  activities,  equips  laboratories  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  detection  of  secret  inks,  takes  photographs  to  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  intelligence  reports,  and  developes  detection  apparatus  and 
all  of  the  electrical  apparatus  associated  with  range-finding. 

It  is  literally  the  nerve  center  of  the  Army,  making  possible  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  which  permits  the  extensive  and  instantaneous 
coordination  of  all  factors  necessary  to  the  striking  power  of  any  fighting 
force. 

Best  qualified  as  candidates  for  officers  school  in  the  Signal  Corps  are 
radio  engineers,  maintenance  foremen  of  wire  and  radio  communica¬ 
tions,  electrical  engineers,  photographers.  Laboratory  technicians  are 
also  well  qualified  for  assignments  within  the  Signal  Corps. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Basic 


Subject 

Hours 

Text  References 

Basic  Mathematics  . 

12 

Dismounted  Drill  . 

20 

FM  22-5 

Elements  of  Electricity  . 

48 

Inspections  . 

4 

FM  21-15 

Map  and  Aerial  Photography  Reading  . 

36 

FM  21-25:  FM  21-26 

Military  Courtesy  and  Discipline 
Organization,  Tactics  and  Signal  Communica- 

4 

FM  21-50 

tion  of  Larger  Units  * . 

40 

FM  11-5;  FM  11-10;  FM 
11-15;  FM  11-17;  FM 
11-20 

Radio  Code  and  Procedure 

24 

FM  24-6 

Safeguarding  Military  Information 

4 

Weapons 

24 

FM  23-35;  FM  23-36;  FM 
23-40;  FM  23-45;  FM 
23-5;  FM  23-15;  FM 

23-6 
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Subject 

Hours 

T ext  Reference* 

Intermediate 

Administration 

48 

TM  12-250 

Basic  Signal  Communication — Radio 

24 

FM  24-5 

Basic  Signal  Communication — Wire 

24 

FM  24-5 

Defense  Against  Chemical  Attack  . 

10 

FM  21-40 

Identifications  of  Aircraft  and  Vehicles 

10 

FM  30-30;  FM  30-34;  FM 
30-38;  FM  30-39, 

Inspections  . 

Marksmanship  and  Combat  Exercises;  Dis¬ 
mounted  Drill  . >.  . 

Motor  Transport  . 

Organization,  Tactics  and  Signal  Communica¬ 
tion  of  Larger  Units — II  . 


20 

28 

16 


Tactics  and  Technique  of  Signal  Communica¬ 
tion — I  .  32 

Range  Instruction  on  Sunday  .  12 


FM  30-40;  FM  30-42 
FM  30-50;  FM  30-51; 
FM  30-55;  FM  30-58 
FM  21-15;  FM  22-5 

FM  22-5 
FM  25-10 

FM  11-5;  FM  11-10; 
FM  11-15;  FM  11-17; 
FM  11-20 

FM  24-5 


Advanced 

Board  of  Officers  . 

Classification  Procedures  and  Army  Postal 


Manual  for  Courts-Mar¬ 
tial 


Service  . 

4 

FM 

12-105 

Customs  of  Service  . 

2 

FM 

21-50 

Field  Exercise  . 

18 

Inspections  . 

4 

FM 

21-15; 

FM  7 

Interior  Guard  Duty  . 

2 

FM 

26-5 

Local  Security  Drill;  Dismounted  Drill  .... 

17 

FM 

22-5 

Mess  Management  . 

13 

TM 

10-205 

Military  Law  . 

30 

FM 

27-15 

Military  Sanitation  and  First  Aid  .  .  . 

8 

FM 

21-10 

Rules  of  Land  Warfare  . 

4 

FM 

27-10 

Signal  Supply  . 

21 

FM 

11-10; 

FM  1 

FM 

11-17; 

FM  1 

Tactics  and  Technique  of  Signal  Communica- 

tion— II  . 

42 

FM 

24-5 

Training  Management  . 

38 

MTP  11-1; 

;  FM 

21-5 
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TANK  DESTROYERS 

Newest  among  the  Army  Officer  Candidate  Schools,  the  Tank  Des¬ 
troyer  School  was  activated  during  the  last  days  of  1941.  It  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  conference  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  field  of  armored 
warfare  and  tank  defense,  which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  July 
1941.  From  a  meagre  beginning,  one  experimental  tank  destroyer  bat¬ 
talion  at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
training  camps  in  the  Army.  The  Tank  Destroyer  Center  at  Camp 
Hood  sprawls  for  miles  along  the  broken  hills  of  Central  Texas. 

The  actual  number  of  officers  to  be  trained  at  Camp  Hood  during 
the  coming  year  is  a  military  secret,  but  generally  speaking  the  quotas 
will  be  rather  large,  and  the  opportunities  of  selection  for  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  better  than  average.  Previous  experience  in  Tank  Destroyer  work 
is  not  a  primary  requisite  of  admission  to  the  Officer  Candidate  School 
of  the  Tank  Destroyer  Command.  Candidates  may  be  selected  from 
other  branches  of  the  service,  in  accordance  with  quotas  set  up  by  the 
War  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Tank  Destroyer  School  is  not  to  produce  schooled 
experts  in  designing,  constructing,  or  maintaining  the  weapons  with 
which  to  kill,  but  rather  to  create  competent  platoon  commanders  for 
Tank  Destroyer  units  in  the  field.  The  education  requirements  call  only 
for  sufficient  education,  and  sufficient  practical  experience  to  insure  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  aimed  at  this  end.  The  quest  is  not 
for  a  candidate  with  a  formal  education,  but  rather  for  a  man  who  can 
think  clearly,  analyze  correctly,  and  act  quickly. 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Listed  below  is  the  schedule  of  courses  apportioned  among  the  six  departments 
of  the  Tank  Destroyer  School. 

Weapons 

Subject  Hours 

Antiaircraft  .  46 

Automatic  Pistol  Cal.  .45  Model  1911  and  Re¬ 
volver  Cal.  .45  Model  1917  .  4 

Carbine,  Caliber  30  .  6 

Grenades  .  5 

Machine  Gun,  Cal.  30  .  34 

Machine  Gun,  Cal.  .50  .  23 

Thompson  Sub-Machine  Gun  .  8 


Text  References 
FM  4-112;  FM  18-5 

FM  23-35;  FM  23-36 
FM  21-7 
FM  23-30 

FM  23-50;  FM  23-55; 
FM  23-65;  FM  23-60 
FM  23-40 
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Subject 

37-mm  Antitank  Gun 
75-mm  and  3-Inch  Guns 

Close  Combat  Methods 


hi  ours  T  ext  References 

46  FM  23-70 

51  FM  6-40;  FM  6-56;  FM 

4-125 

4  FM  18-5 


Tactics 


Air-Ground  Liaison  . .  4 

Armored  Force  Tactics  . . . . 

Combat  Orders  . 12 

Command,  Staff  and  Logistics  .  31 

Current  Events,  Current  World  Situation  12 


FM  18-5 
FM  17-5 
FM  101-5 

FM  100-5;  FM  101-5; 
FM  101-10 


I 

Defensive  Combat  . .  8 

General  Subjects  . .  19 

Offensive  Combat  .  47 

Reconnaissance  . ' .  14 

Security  .  11 

Pioneer  Department 

Antitank  Mines  . ♦ .  2 

Bridges  and  Roads  (Hasty  Repairs  and  Ex¬ 
pedients)  .  2 

Camouflage  .  8 

Demolitions  .  6 

Engineer  Reconnaissance  .  4 

Engineer  Tools  and  Equipment  .  2 

Obstacles  .  4 

Training  Films  .  1 

Automotive  Department 

Army  System  of  Maintenance  .  1 

Inspections  of  Motor  Vehicles  .  3 

Nomenclature  and  Functioning  of  Major  As¬ 
semblies  . .  2 


Principal  Parts  and  Installations;  Preventive 
Maintenance  and  Formal  and  Informal  In¬ 


spections  .  3 

Field  Maintenance  and  Operation  .  2 

Tank  Identification  Sub-Course .  15 

Communications 

Antitank  Warning  Nets  . 4 

Characteristics  of  Tank  Destroyer  Sets  2 

Communication  in  the  Tank  Destroyer  Bat¬ 
talion  .  1 


FM  18-5 
FM  18-5 
FM  18-5 
FM  18-5 
FM  18-5 


FM  5-30 

FM  5-15 
FM  5-20 
FM  5-25 

FM  5-5;  FM  5-35 
FM  5-10 
FM  5-20 
FM  21-6 


FM  25-10;  FM  9-10 
TM  10-545 

TM  10-550;  TM  10-560; 
TM  10-570;  TM  10- 
585 


FM  9-10 

FM  30-40;  FM  30-42 


FM  18-5 
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Subject  Hours 

Voice  Procedure-Simulated  Nets  2 

Voice  Procedure  and  Operation  of  Various 
Radio  Sets  .  6 

General  Subjects 

Air  Identification  Sub-Course  6 

Command  Training  .  10 

Company  Administration  and  Mess  Manage¬ 
ment  .  23 

Defense  Against  Chemicals  .  8 

Efficiency  Reports  . 1 

Map  and  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation  27% 

Medical  Service  in  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  1 
Military  Discipline,  Courtesy  and  Customs 

of  the  Service  .  4 

Military  Law  .  10 

Physical  Training  .  14 

Sanitation,  Hygiene  and  First  Aid  .  7 

Social  Customs  .  2 


Text  References 


FM  30-30;  FM  30-31; 
FM  30-35;  FM  30-38; 
FM  30-39. 

FM  22-5 

TM  12-250;  TM  10-205 
WD  Cir.  93,  1939  and 
195,  1941. 

FM  21-40 
TM  12-250 
FM  21-25;  FM  21-26 
FM  8-10 

FM  21-50 
FM  27-15 
FM  21-20 
FM  21-10 
FM  21-50 
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Part  III 

Appendix 


APPENDIX  I 


Preparation  For  Promotion: 

An  individual  who  is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  a  candidate 
for  an  Officer  Candidate  School  by  demonstrating  during  actual  service 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership.  This  will  be  the  predominating  con - 
sideration  governing  his  selection.  This  applies  in  equal  measure  to 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  various  non-commissioned  grades. 

The  necessary  qualities  for  promotion  to  any  grade  may  be  best 
demonstrated  by  tireless  devotion  to  duty,  special  initiative,  exemplary 
personal  conduct,  and  study  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  daily  routine. 

The  enlisted  man  who  is  selected  as  a  candidate  for  an  Officer  Candi¬ 
date  School  or  for  promotion  to  a  non-commissioned  grade  will  meet 
with  many  rigid  practical  and  theoretical  tests  in  his  new  sphere  of  duties. 
He  can  best  prepare  to  meet  those  tests  by  prior  study  of  military  texts 
relating  thereto. 

There  follows  a  list  of  military  texts  which  are  suggested  for  study. 
These  are  classified  as  those  common  to  all  arms  and  services  and  those 
pertaining  only  to  the  arm  or  service  indicated.  At  appropriate  times 
each  basic  unit  commander  will  read  and  explain  the  contents  of  letter 
AG  352  (4-10-41)  MM-C,  subject:  “Officer  Candidate  Schools”,  and  the 
foreword  to  the  Soldiers  Handbook  FM  21-100,  to  all  enlisted  men  of 
his  organization,  and  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  the 
texts  listed  are  made  available  to  all  those  who  desire  to  use  them , 
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APPENDIX  II 

The  texts  given  below,  both  the  official  and  unofficial  ones,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  following: 

The  Infantry  Journal ,  1115  Seventeenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Coast  Artillery  Journal ,  631  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Field  Artillery  Journal ,  1218  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  texts  listed  under  the  various 
schools. 

Probably  the  six  basic  texts  of  a  general  nature  that  every  candidate 
should  have  are:  The  Officer s  Guide,  $2.50;  Company  Administration 
and  Personnel  Records,  $1.50;  The  Soldier  and  the  Law,  $1.50;  Leader¬ 
ship  for  American  Army  Leaders,  $1.00;  Psychology  and  The  Soldier, 
$1.00;  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  $.50.  Unofficial  texts  are  listed  in  Capital 
Italics. 

The  official  manuals  usually  cost  $.10  to  $.60  each.  Listings  of  these 
manuals  are  generally  carried  in  the  book  pages  in  the  Journals  of  the 
various  arms  and  services.  Membership  in  the  different  military  associa¬ 
tions  carries  with  it  a  subscription  to  the  Journal  of  that  arm  or  service. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  every  candidate  join  the  association  of 
his  choice  and  make  a  point  of  reading  the  Journal.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  these  associations  with  membership  fees,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  appendix. 

BASIC  TEXTS — Common  to  all  arms  and  services* 

Field  Manuals 

FM  21-5  Military  Training 

FM  21-6  List  of  Publications  for  Training 

FM  21-10  Military  Sanitation  and  First  Aid 
FM  21-15  Equipment,  Clothing,  and  Tent  Pitching 
FM  21-20  Physical  Training 

FM  21-25  Elementary  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading 
FM  21-26  Advanced  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading 
MAP  AND  AERIAL  PHOTO  READING— COMPLETE  $1.00 
FM  21-30  Conventional  Signs,  Military  Symbols,  and  Abbreviations 
FM  21-35  Sketching 

FM  21-40  Defense  against  Chemical  Attack 
FM  21-45  Scouting  and  Patrolling 

•See  the  latest  FM  21-6  for  all  War  Department  Manuals. 
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FM  21-50  Military  Courtesy  and  Discipline 
FM  21-100  Soldier’s  Handbook 
THE  NEW  SOLDIER’S  HANDBOOK  $.25 
FM  21-150  Unarmed  Defense  for  the  American  Soldier 
MODERN  JUDO  $2.00 
FM  22-5  Infantry  Drill  Regulations 

INFANTRY  DRILL  REGULATIONS  (WITH  ADDITIONAL 
SUBJECTS )  $.50 

FM  24-5  Signal  Communication 
FM  24-6  Radio  Procedure 
FM  25-5  Animal  Transport  .  • 

FM  25-10  Motor  Transport 
KEEP  ’EM  ROLLING  $.50 
DRIVER  TRAINING  $.25 
FM  26-5  Interior  Guard  Duty 
Military  Government 
Rules  of  Land  Warfare 
Domestic  Disturbances 
Operations  in  Snow  and  Extreme  Cold 
Jungle  Warfare 
Desert  Operations 
FM  31-200  Maintenance  and  Care  of  Pneumatic  Tires  and  Rubber 

Treads 

FM  100-5  FSR:  Operations 

FM  100-10  FSR:  Administration 

FM  100-15  Larger  Units 

FM  101-5  The  Staff  and  Combat  Orders 

COMBINED  FSR  AND  SOFM  $1.25 

FM  101-10  Organization,  Technical  and  Logistical  Data 

FM  105-5  Umpire  Manual 

T ech  nical  Man  uals 
TM  3-205  The  Gas  Mask 
TM  10-205  Mess  Management 
ARMY  FOOD  AND  MESSING  $2.00 
TM  10-310  Property  Accounting 
TM  10-460  Driver’s  Manual 
TM  10-510  The  Motor  Vehicle 
KEEP  ’EM  ROLLING  $50 


FM  27-5 
FM  27-10 
FM  27-15 
FM  31-15 
FM  31-20 
FM  31-25 


‘H  i 
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TM  12-250  Administration 
TM  12-220  Administration 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PERSONNEL  RECORDS 

$1.50 

TM  21-205  Special  Service  Officer 
TM  21-300  Driver  Selection  and  Training 
DRIVER  TRAINING  $.25 

Miscellaneous 

Manual  for  Courts-Martial  1928 
THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  LAW  $1.50 
ARTICLES  OF  WAR  ANNOTATED  $2.50 
IDENTIFICATION  $2.00 


SPECIAL  TEXTS — For  specific  arms  and  services 

Air  Corps 

Field  Manuals 
FLYING  HEALTH  $2.00 

FM  1-5  Employment  of  Aviation  in  the  Army 
FM  1-10  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Air  Attack 
COMBAT  AVIATION  $2.00 
BOMBARDMENT  AVIATION  $2.00 
FM  1-15  Tactics  and  Technique  of  Air  Fighting 

Tactics  and  Technique  of  Air  Reconnaissance  and  Ob¬ 
servation 
Air  Defense 
Air  Navigation 
Aerial  Photography 

MAP  AND  AERIAL  PHOTO  READING— COMPLETE  $1.00 
FM  1-40  Intelligence  Procedure  in  Aviation  Units 
Signal  Communication 
Weather 

Reference  Data,  Administration 
Reviews  and  Inspections 
Combat  Orders 


FM  1-20 

FM  1-25 
FM  1-30 
FM  1-35 


FM  1-45 
FM  1-50 
FM  1-55 
FM  1-60 
FM  1-75 


Technical  Manuals 

TM  1-205  Air  Navigation 

TM  1-206  Celestial  Air  Navigation 
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TM 

1-208 

TM 

1-210 

TM 

1-212 

TM 

1-215 

TM 

1-216 

TM 

1-219 

TM 

1-220 

TM 

1-221 

TM 

1-230 

TM 

1-235 

TM 

1-250 

TM 

1-251 

Air  Navigation  Tables 
Elementary  Flying 
Basic  Flying 

Advanced  Flying  (single  engine) 

Advanced  Flying  (multi-engine) 

Basic  Photography 
Aerial  Photography 

Tables  of  Coverage,  and  Tables  for  Construction  of  Poly¬ 
conic  Projections  for  Aerial  Photography 
Weather  Manual  for  Pilots 
The  Weather  Observer 
Precision  Bombing  Practice 
Handbook  for  Bombardiers 
BOMBARDMENT  AVIATION  $2.00 
TM  1-252  Bombsighting  Technique 
Dive  Bombing 

Aerial  Gunnery  Practice  and  Record  Firing 
Fixed  Aerial  and  Ground  Gunnery  (tentative) 

Aircraft  Armaments  and  Pyrotechnics 
Aircraft  Instruments 
Radiotelephone  Procedure,  AAF 
Air-Ground  Communication 
AAF  Radio  Equipment 
Electrical  Armament  Controls 
Aircraft  Machine  Gun  Sights 
Aircraft  Cameras  (Machine  Gun) 

Synchronizing 

Maintenance  Policies,  Publications,  and  Forms 
FLYING  HEALTH  $2.00 

TM  1-705  Physiological  Aspects  of  Flying  and  Maintenance  of 

Physical  Fitness 

Note:  Enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps  who  intend  to  apply  for  the  Signal  Corps, 
Ordnance,  Engineers,  or  Quartermaster  Officer  Candidate  Schools  should  also 
study  texts  pertaining  to  that  particular  arm  or  service. 

I 

Armored  Force 

Field  Manuals 

FM  17-20  Employment  of  Armored  Units:  Reconnaissance  Platoon 

and  Company 


TM  1-260 
TM  1-270 
TM  1-273 
TM  1-409 
TM  1-413 
TM  1-460 
TM  1-465 
TM  1-472 
TM  1-490 
TM  1-495 
TM  1-505 
TM  1-510 
TM  1-650 
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FM  17-22 
FM  17-25 
.  FM  17-27 
FM  17-30 
FM  17-32 
FM  17-33 
FM  17-45 
FM  17-50 
FM  17-55 

FM  17-57 
FM  17-58 
FM  17-59 
FM  17-60 
FM  17-62 

Cavalry 


Reconnaissance  Battalion 
Assault  Gun,  Section  and  Platoon 
81-mm  Mortar  Squad  and  Platoon 
Tank  Platoon 

Tank  Company,  Light  and  Medium 
Armored  Battalion,  Light  and  Medium 
Armored  Engineer  Battalion 
Logistics 

Trains  and  Trains  Headquarters,  Company  Armored  Di¬ 
vision 

Supply  Battalion,  Armored  Division 

Armored  Maintenance  Battalion,  Tactical  Employment 

Decontamination  of  Armored  Force  Vehicles 

/ 

Armored  Division  Artillery 
Fire  Control  and  Coordination 


Field  Manuals 

TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  CAVALRY ,  BASIC  $3.50 
TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  CAVALRY/ ADVANCED  $5.00 
FM  2-5  Horse  Cavalry 
FM  2-10  Mechanized  Elements 
FM  2-15  Employment  of  Cavalry 

Technical  Manuals 

TM  2-220  The  Horseshoer 
TM  2-230  The  Horse  Gas  Mask 


Chemical  Warfare  Service 

Field  Manuals 

FM  3-5  Tactics  of  Chemical  Warfare 
FM  3-10  Examination  for  Gunners 

FM  3-15  Supply  and  Field  Service 

Technical  Manuals 

*  « 

TM  3-215  Military  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Agents 

TM  3-220  Chemical  Decontamination  Materials  and  Equipment 
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TM  3-240 
TM  3-250 
TM  3-300 

TM  3-305 
TM  3-315 
TM  3-320 
TM  3-325 
TM  3-330 


Meteorology 

Storage  and  Shipment  of  Dangerous  Chemicals 
Irritant  Candles,  Tear  Pots,  Smoke  Pots,  and  Chemical 
Land  Mines 

Use  of  Smokes  and  Lacrimators  in  Training 
Portable  Chemical  Cylinder  M  1  A  2 
4.2-inch  Chemical  Mortar  M  1  A  1 
Livens  Projector  M  1 
Incendiary  Bombs 


Coast  Artillery 

Field  Manuals — Seaeoast  Artillery 
SEACOAST  ARTILLERY  $3.00 


FM  4-5 
FM  4-6 
FM  4-10 
FM  4-15 
FM  4-20 


Organization  and  Tactics 

Tactics  and  Technique  of  Controlled  Submarine  Mines 
Gunnery 

Fire  Control  and  Position  Finding 

Seaeoast  Artillery  Formations,  Inspections,  Service,  and 
Care  of  Materiel 


Field  Manuals — Antiair cr af t  Artillery 

ANTIAIRCRAFT  ARTILLERY  $3.00 
Organization  and  Tactics 

Barrage  Balloon  Organization,  Tactics  and  Technique 
Gunnery,  Fire  Control,  and  Position  Finding,  Antiair¬ 
craft  Guns 

Position  Finding  and  Control,  Antiaircraft  Searchlights 
Gunnery,  Fire  Control,  and  Position  Finding,  Antiaircraft 
Automatic  Weapons 

Gunnery,  Fire  Control,  and  Service  of  the  Piece,  AA 
Automatic  Weapons 

Operation  of  Materiel  and  Employment  of  Personnel, 
Antiaircraft  Searchlight  Units 
Barrage  Balloon,  Operation  of  Materiel  and  Employment 
of  Personnel 

Formations,  Inspections,  Service  and  Care  of  Materiel 
Radio  Set  SCR-268,  Operation  of  Materiel  and  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Personnel 
Reference  Data 


FM 

4-105 

FM 

4-107 

FM 

4-110 

FM 

4-111 

FM 

4-112 

FM 

4-113 

FM 

4-115 

FM 

4-117 

FM 

4-120 

FM 

4-145 

FM 

4-155 
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Technical  Manuals 

TM  4-205  Coast  Artillery  Ammunition 

Coast  Artillery  Weapons  and  Materiel 
Meteorology  for  Coast  Artillery 
Preservation  and  Care  of  Seacoast  Defense  Materiel 
Stereoscopic  Range  and  Height  Finding 


TM  4-210 
TM  4-240 
TM  4-245 
TM  4-250 


Corps  of  Engineers 

Field  Manuals 


THE  ENGINEER  MANUAL ,  BASIC  $4.00 
THE  ENGINEER  MANUAL ,  ADVANCED  $6.00 


FM  5-5 
FM  5-10 
FM  5-15 
FM  5-20 
FM  5-21 
FM  5-25 
FM  5-30 
FM  5-35 
FM  21-105 


Troops  and  Operations 

Communications,  Constructions  and  Utilities 

Field  Fortifications 

Camouflage 

Camouflage  Painting  of  Vehicles  and  Equipment 

Explosives  and  Demolitions 

Engineer  Antimechanized  Measures 

Reference  Data 

Engineer  Soldier’s  Handbook 


Technical  Manuals 


TM 

5-225 

TM 

5-230 

TM 

5-235 

TM 

5-236 

TM 

5-240 

TM 

5-245 

TM 

5-255 

TM 

5-265 

TM 

5-269 

TM 

5-270 

TM 

5-272 

TM 

5-273 

TM 

5-280- 

283 

TM 

5-295 

Rigging  and  Engineer  Hand  Tools 
Topographic  Drafting 
Surveying 
Surveying  Tables 
Aerial  Photo-topography 

Topography  and  Surveying,  Map  Reproduction 
Aviation  Engineers 

Protective  Concealment  for  Seacoast  Fortifications 
Materials  for  Protective  Concealment 
Standard  Stream  Crossing  Equipment 
Steel  Treadway  Bridge  Equipment 
25-ton  Pontoon  Bridge,  Model  1940 

Construction  in  Theatre  of  Operations 
Water  Supply  and  Water  Purification 
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TM  5-310 


TM  5-400 
TM  5-405 


Military  Protective  Construction  (Passive  Defense  Meas¬ 
ures  against  Aerial  Attack) 

Military  Railways  and  Inland  Waterways 
Railway  Operating  Battalion 


Field  Artillery 

Field  Manuals 

FIELD  ARTILLERY ,  BASIC  $3.50 
FIELD  ARTILLERY  GUIDE  $2.00 


FM  6-5 
FM  6-20 
FM  6-40 
FM  6-110 
FM  6-120 
FM  6-130 


Organization  and  Drill  (Paragraphs  1-14) 

Tactics  and  Technique 

Firing 

Pack  Artillery 

The  Observation  Battalion 

Reference  Data 


Technical  Manuals 

TM  6-210  Conduct  of  Field  Artillery  Fire  Using  Air  Observation 
TM  6-215  Abbreviated  Firing  Tables 
TM  6-220  Field  Artillery  Fire  Control  Instruments 
TM  6-230  Fire  Control  Code 

Infantry 

Field  Manuals 

INFANTRY  DRILL  REGULATIONS  $.50 
ESSENTIALS  OF  INFANTRY  TRAINING  $1.25 
TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  INFANTRY ,  BASIC  $3.00 
TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  INFANTRY ,  ADVANCED 
$5.00 

MAP  AND  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPH  READING ,  COMPLETE 
$1.00 

INFANTRY  IN  BATTLE  $3.00 

FM  7-5  Organization  and  Tactics  of  the  Rifle  Battalion 
Rifle  Company,  Rifle  Regiment 
Heavy  Weapons  Company,  Rifle  Regiment 
Rifle  Battalion 

Headquarters  Company,  Intelligence  and  Signal  Com¬ 
munication,  Rifle  Regiment 


FM  7-10 
FM  7-15 
FM  7-20 
FM  7-25 
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FM  7-30  Service  Company  and  Medical  Detachment  (Supply  and 

Evacuation)  Rifle  Regiment 
FM  7-35  Antitank  Company,  Rifle  Regiment 

FM  7-40  Rifle  Regiment 


Medical  Corps 

Field  Manuals 


MILITARY  MEDICAL  MANUAL  $4.50 
MEDICAL  SOLDIER’S  HANDBOOK  $1.00 

Mobile  Units  of  Medical  Department 
Medical  Service  of  the  Division 
Medical  Service  of  the  Corps  and  Army 
Medical  Service  in  Joint  Overseas  Operations 
Transportation  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
Field  Sanitation 

Records  of  Morbidity  and  Mortality 
Splints,  Appliances,  and  Bandages 
Reference  Data 


FM 

8-5 

FM 

8-10 

FM 

8-15 

FM 

8-25 

FM 

8-35 

FM 

8-40 

FM 

8-45 

FM 

8-50 

FM 

8-55 

Technical  Manuals 


TM  8-220  Medical  Department  Soldier’s  Handbook 
MEDICAL  SOLDIER’S  HANDBOOK  $1.00 
TM  8-245  Army  Medical  Supply  Depot 

TM  8-260  Fixed  Hospitals  of  the  Medical  Department  (General  and 

Station  Hospitals) 

TM  8-285  Treatment  of  Casualties  from  Chemical  Agents 


Military  Police 

See  List  Starting  on  Page  97.  Also  see  RIOT  CONTROL  $1.50 

Ordnance 

Field  Manuals 

FM  9-5  Ordnance  Field  Manual 

FM  9-6  Ammunition  Supply 

FM  9-10  Ordnance  Field  Maintenance 

FM  9-20  Ordnance  Ammunition  Company,  Ordnance  Battalion 

FM  9-25  Ordnance  Company,  Depot 
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Quartermaster  Corps 

Field  Manuals 

FM  10-5  Quartermaster  Operations 

FM  10-10  Quartermaster  Service  in  Theatre  of  Operations 
ARMY  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPPLY  MANUAL  $1.50 

Army  Extension  Course  Texts 

536  Organization  of  Quartermaster  Corps 
499  Care  and  Operation  of  Motor  Vehicles 


Signal  Corps 

Field  Manuals 
FM  11-5 
FM  11-10 
FM  11-15 

FM  11-17 

FM  11-20 

FM  11-25 
FM  11-35 


Mission,  Function,  and  Signal  Communication  in  General 
Organization  and  Operation  in  the  Infantry  Division 

t 

Organization  and  Operations  in  the  Cavalry  Division  and 
Cavalry  Corps 

Organization  and  Operations  in  the  Armored  Division 
and  Armored  Corps 

Organizations  and  Operations  in  the  Corps,  Army,  The¬ 
atre  of  Operations,  and  GHQ 
Aircraft  Warning  Service 
Signal  Corps  Intelligence 


Tank  Destroyers 

Field  Manual 

FM  18-5  Organization  and  Tactics  of  Tank  Destroyer  Units 

Weapons  Field  Manuals 
60-MM  MORTAR  HANDBOOK  $.50 
MACHINE  GUNNER’S  HANDBOOK  $.50 
8UMM  MORTAR  HANDBOOK  $.50 
FM  23-5  US  Rifle,  Caliber  .30  Ml 

FM  23-6  US  Rifle,  Caliber  .30  M1917  (Enfield) 

FM  23-7  US  Carbine,  Caliber  .30  Ml 
FM  23-10  US  Rifle,  Caliber  .30  M1903 

FM  23-15  Browning  Automatic  Rifle,  Caliber  .30  M1918A2  with 

bipod 

FM  23-20  Browning  Automatic  Rifle,  Caliber  .30  M1918  without 

bipod 
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FM  23-25  Bayonet  M1905 
FM  23-30  Grenades 

FM  23-35  Automatic  Pistol  Caliber  .45  M1911  and  M1911A1 
FM  23-36  Revolver  Colt,  Caliber  .45  M1917  and  Revolver  Smith  & 

Wesson,  Caliber  .45  M1917 

FM  23-40  Thompson  Submachine  Gun  Caliber  .45  M1928A1 
FM  23-45  Browning  Machine  Gun,  Caliber  .30  HB  M1919A4, 

Ground 

FM  23-50  Browning  Machine  Gun,  Caliber  .30  HB  M1919A4 

(Mounted  in  Combat  Vehicles) 

FM  23-55  Browning  Machine  Gun,  Caliber  .30  M1917 
FM  23-60  Browning  Machine  Gun,  Caliber  .50  HB  M2  Ground 

FM  23-65  Browning  Machine  Gun,  Caliber  .50  HB  M2  (Mounted 

in  Combat  Vehicles) 

FM  23-70  37mm  Gun,  Antitank  M3 
FM  23-75  37mm  Gun  M1916 

FM  23-80  37mm  Gun,  Tank  M5  (Mounted  in  Tanks) 

FM  23-81  37mm  Gun,  Tank  M6  (Mounted  in  Tanks) 

FM  23-85  60mm  Mortar  M2 
FM  23-90  81mm  Mortar  Ml 

FM  23-95  75mm  Tank  Gun  M2  (Mounted  in  Medium  Tank  M3) 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  ARMS  AND  SERVICES 

U.  S.  Infantry  Associatioon — 115  Seventeenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.— $3.00. 

U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Association — 631  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — $4.00. 

U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Association — 1218  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C.— $3.00. 

American  Military  Engineers — 808  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
$4.50. 

U.  S.  Cavalry  Association — 1719  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
$3.00. 

Army  Ordnance  Association — Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. — $4.50. 

Quartermaster  Association — Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOLS 

The  designation  and  location  of  the  several  officer-candidate  schools  is  as 
follows: 

The  Adjutant  General’s  School,  Fort  Washington,  Maryland. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  Administrative  School,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
The  Army  Air  Forces  Statistical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Army  Administrative  School,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  Army  Administrative  School,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  Army  Administrative  School,  State  College,  Miss. 

The  Army  Administrative  School,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  Antiaircraft  Artillery  School,  Camp  Davis,  North  Carolina. 

The  Armored  Force  School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

The  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  School,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland. 
The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

The  Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 

The  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

The  Finance  School,  Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

The  Medical  Administrative  School,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penna. 

The  Medical  Administrative  School,  Camp  Barkley,  Texas. 

The  Military  Police  School,  Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

The  Ordnance  School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Maryland. 

The  Quartermaster  School,  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

The  Quartermaster  ’School,  Fort  Warren,  Wyo. 

The  Signal  School,  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

The  Tank  Destroyer  School,  Camp  Hood,  Tex. 
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